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THE PROPER SELECTION OF SHADE TREES. 


Tue last, and one of the best, rural essays from 
the pen of the late A. J. Downie, was on the 
subject of “shade trees in cities.” We do not 
agree in all things with Mr. Downrnc—that is 
to say, he indulged in some fancies regarding 
rural improvement, from which we occasionally 
dissent; but in the main, no man of our coun- 
try has done more—if as much—to awaken the 
attention of the people to the importance of 
erecting their buildings in good taste, and pro- 
perly laying out and planting their grounds, 
than he. Wielding a facile, free, and occasion- 
ally dashing pen, he impressed his sentiments 
readily and forcibly on the minds of his readers; 
and although we think his models for dwellings 
were as a Series, faulty in some of their most 
important requirements; and that, in the nu- 
merous structures which were copied from them, 
many in their occupation will prove unsatisfac- 
tory. Yet, to his taste and general good judg- 
ment in the selection and disposition of shade 
and ornamental trees, Downina had no superior. 
His thoughts, while discoursing of trees, were al- 
ways glowing, and, like their own shadows, al- 
ways refreshing. ‘‘ Down with the Ailanthus !” 
was the sudden and vehement expression of 
Downie in the essay to which we have alluded, 
after having for years been praising and recom- 
mending it in his books. Now, this poor, de- 
nounced Ailanthus is called, in the nursery cat-] 
alogues, the “Tree of Heaven,” by way of pre- 
eminence! It has been planted, perhaps, more 
than any,other foreign tree ever brought into 
America. It has been petted and propagated 
in large towns, amidst brick walls, and beneath 
stony pavements, more than any other tree 
whatever. In some of our large cities—the up- 
per wards of New-York, in Brooklyn, and all 
over Cincinnati, for instance—from the last of 
May, through June, and into July—with its up- 
right, stag-headed branches, and numerously- 
lobed leaves, at flowering time, “it stinks and 
shines like rotten mackerel by moonlight,” as 
the cynical Joun Ranpours, once said of a dis- 
tinguished orator and politician, whom he hated. 
We agree, that in close contiguity to the dwell- 
ing, or.on the borders of streets, the Ailanthus 
has no fitness ; but in the proper place, asa tree 
to make one of an agreeable variety, its peculi- 
arity of head, its clean stem, and striking con- 
trast to our American trees, make it desirable 
toa limited extent; and in a large collection, 
where a variety is sought, we would always, as 


Another tree, unoffending, save in one or two 
particulars, is embraced in the sweeping anath- 
ema of Downinc—the Abele or Silver Poplar. 
This is a tree of large growth, and in the silvery 
color of its leaves, as they lift and wave in the 
breeze, makes another contrast to our deep- 
shaded forest trees. Like the Ailanthus, we 
would distribute it occasionally among our plan- 
tations. The chief objections to both these 
trees are their proneness to throw up suckers— 
a bad habit, we admit; but in grounds laid 
in grass, and particularly where cropped by 
cattle, or sheep, which eat them down as fast as 
the young shoots appear, this propensity proves 
no forbidding objection. 

We have been disposed to remark more 
pointedly in relation to these trees, because this 
article of Mr. Downrnc—probably from the fact 
that it was the last which he wrote—has been 
extensively copied in the periodicals of the day, 
throughout the country; and also from the fact 
that he proposed and highly recommended ano- 
ther tree in their place, to which, unless ex- 
traordinary pains be taken in its early prepara- 
tion for transplanting, objections equally strong 
exist, but of entirely different character—the 
uncertainty of its growth—or rather, the cer- 
tainty of its failure—in a great majority of in- 
stances, where it may be introduced by trans- 
planting. 

This tree is the Tulipifera Liriodendron of 
the Botanists, or common white-wood, or Tulip 
tree of our forests. This is a truly grand and 
beautiful tree. It throws up a straight, clean 
shaft, sixty to eighty feet high, and three to six 
feet in diameter, on strong soil in its native for- 
ests. Its leaves are deep green, broad, and ob- 
tusely lobed, and its flower conspicuous, tulip- 
shaped, and bronzed yellow in color. It is a 
sweet, clean, beautiful, stately tree, cone-like in 
shape, and these are great qualities to be com- 
bined in any one American forest tree. Its ob- 
jections, as a tree for common planting, are its 
spreading, fibreless roots, which run far out 
from the body, in addition to a pertinacious tap- 
root, running directly down into the sub-soil and 
rendering it uncommonly refractory in transplant- 
ing—particularly when self-grown, in its native 
grounds. The only way to remedy this diffi- 
culty is to grow them in nurseries, with frequent 
transplanting and cutting off the tap-root, in 
order to give them, so far as they are suscepti- 
ble of it, a fibrous habit or tuftiness of roots, 
until they are of sufficient size for permanent 
plantations. To this should be added a rich, 
warm, friable soil. With these qualifications we 
commend them to planters at large; without 
the anticipation, however, that they will ever 
become common for shade or the arbor, for the 





with the Lombardy Poplar, sparingly adopted it. 





reason that such truly fine trees as the elms 


and maples exist, free from these objections, and 
are so much more easily propagated and grown. 

These last-named trees, the elms and the 
maples, in all their varieties—both hard and 
soft—we cannot too highly recommend to the 
planter in every sort of soil and position where 
they will grow. It is poorly worth while to 
enumerate their good qualities, as every one of 
the slightest observation knows them. We 
would also suggest the attention of our tree 
planter, and nurserymen to the planting and pro- 
pagation of the varieties of the native oak, so 
abundant in American forests. The oak is an 
emblem of strength and endurance. It is a no- 
ble, stalwart tree, stretching its brawny arms 
out far and wide, and towering as loftily as its 
more rapidly-growing companions of the forests. 
No one who has seen those fine specimens of 
native oak in the public squares of Philadelphia, 
but must have admired their vigorous forms, 
and strong, spreading branches. ‘They are 
striking specimens of successful growth. Yet 
the same objection exists to the oak as to the 
white-wood —its wide-spreading, lateral, and 
deep-descending tap-roots; and for successful 
planting like the latter, they should be nursery 
grown. Of all the varieties, the upland white, 
the common oak of the ship-builders, and 
swamp, or lowland white, and the over-cup oaks, 
are the grandest in their growth and stature. 
The latter throws up antler-like branches, which, 
when denuded of their leaves, have a bold, strik- 
ing appearance, with less of spray than the 
others, but a deeper colored, larger, and longer 
leaf. The red, yellow, gray, and black oaks, as 
they are severally called, but which in reality 
differ little in size and appearance, are also no- 
ble trees, and grand objects when standing apart, 
or in groups in the park, or on the lawn, 

The hickory, in all its varieties, is a graceful 
and well-grown tree; but more than the oaks, 
even obnoxious to the tap, and spreading, fibre- 
less roots. They seldom live when transplanted 
from their native grounds; although taken 
young, we have known successful instances of 
the kind. To make success in any way certain, 
nursery growth is necessary, more so, if possi- 
ble, than with oaks and white-woods. 

It is hardly worth while at this present writ- 
ing, to speak of the elm and maple, with which, 
in all their varieties, our streets, lawns, and 
avenues are so commonly embellished. .They 
are always in place, and always appropriate ; 
the noblest of shades and majestic objects tothe 
eye. They are free from the objections named 
in the other trees, So it is with the white ash, 
yielding little in pretension to the elms and ma- 
ples; but leaving out later, and casting its foli- 
age earlier in the season. The sycamore. or 
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compeer in brawny strength and stateliness; | will never form a harmonious conclusion, and| ignorant as to some of the causes, effects, and o f 
but for the last twenty years a fell disease has | even if they succeed in so doing, their determi- | 4 Single humane cure, for the dumb sufferers. 


so afflicted it, that unless it soon recovers, it is 
wasting time to plant it. 

“After all that has been said, we advise the 
planter of shade and ornamental trees, desiring 
the full attainment of success, as a general rule, 
to watch the trees in the forests near to him, 
and in his selections to plant those kinds mainly, 
which appear the most vigorous, healthy, and 
flourishing in the soils like those into which he 
is about to transplant them. When selected 
from the forest, it is better to take very young 
trees, not over three to five feet high, otherwise 
they are very liable to die, especially when set 
out in exposed situations; and in any event, in 
five to seven years, the smaller tree will have 


overtaken the larger one, and after that rapidly | 


pass it. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS. 


We welcome to our columns the author of 
the following, which is one of that class of 
well-written articles—containing food for the 
thought—with which we delight to store our 
colamns from week to week. We do not recog- 
nize the writer by his initials, and we hope that 
he will favor us with his name and further ac- 
quaintance. 

For the American Agriculturist. 

Knowledge is an accumulation of facts; from 
these are deduced priaciples, which, formed into 
a system, become a science. Experience, that 
teacher of age and celebrity, is simply an obser- 
vation of occurrences, extending over a greater 
or less period of time, and depending for value 
upon the skill and accuracy with which the ob- 
servations have been conducted, and upon the 
extensiveness of application of which their de- 
ductions arecapable. From the earliest periods 
of civilization to the present, all arts and sci- 
ences have been greaty indebted to experiments, 
conducted for the express purpose of ascertain- 
ing some fact by which to establish a principle. 

It is true, that many of the arts have derived 
much valuable aid from accident, or rather from 
observation made upon accidental occurrences, 
and that the truths and principles derived there- 
from have rendered large service to the cause of 
progress. Yet ere the crude suggestions fur- 
nished by accident could be matured into prin- 
ciples of value, there has been required in every 
case, much of laborious research and patient 
investigation, by which to determine the true 
value of the suggestion, and to bring it intoa 
state of the greatest utility. 

Agricultural science is preéminently a science 
of fact; its ramifications are as extensive as the 
earth, with its fruits and the influence which 
affect their production—its animals, and the 
causes which may injure or benefit them. Here, 
then, is a field for experiment, for careful and 
thorough experiment. Theory in this science 


is worthless, unless it be sustained by an array 
of convincing facts, and the manner in which 


these are to be procured is by investigation. 


Farmers, as a class, possess excellent facilities 


for the prosecution of experiments, and there is 
assuredly ample room and verge eneugh, in the 
matter of choosing a subject, for the same. 
There are many valuable discoveries in natural 
science yet remaining to be made. There are 
many “mooted points” in the economies of ag- 
riculture, concerning which the men of theory 
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nation will be of small value, if not supported 
by the testimony of facts, deduced from careful 
observations. 

The season of life, growth, and activity, is 

opening upon us, and even now is passing the 
last ‘day of grace” in which the cultivator of 
the soil may chalk out the plans for the coming 
campaign. To let each and every one who 
would add to the knowledge of his time, bene- 
fit his fellows, and lend a legacy to the future, 
select some point upon which he desires addi- 
tional information,.and proceed to make it the 
subject of thorough study, and careful experi- 
ment, conducted with all the skill and intelligence, 
of which he is master. 
In choosing a subject upon which to expend 
thought and labor, each farmer should be guided 
by the desire to render the results of his work 
of the greatest possible utility, hence he should 
select some point, for the elucidation of which, 
he has the most extensive natural facilities, and 
with which he is most competent to grapple. 

I counsel none to attempt any thing which 

will subject them to loss or inconvenience, but 
let each act according to his means and ability. 
If these are large, he can take up some point of 
the greatest interest, and be able to expend 
means and labor upon it without injury to him- 
self, and with much benefit to society. 
The man of smaller means can choose a task, 
requiring in its prosecution less of time and la- 
bor, with no other expense, and yet produce, 
by thought and care, a result which will benefit 
himself, not only by the fact arrived at, but also 
by the very labor and thought required in the 
process itself. 

True it is, that the results of experiment are 
not infallible, not always valuable, even, yet if 
they be conducted with care and skill, they can 
scarcely fail to add something to the fund of 
useful knowledge. Suppose that the foregoing 
suggestions be carried into practice, and at the 
close of the experiment, the results be written 
out and furnished to our friends—the agricul- 
tural editors—who doubts that something useful 
may result therefrom. I, at least, do not, and 
hence throw out these few crude suggestions, in 
the hope that some person may be spurred to 
action. J. G. R, 

Dryden, N.Y. 
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HOVEN IN CATTLE. 
A REMEDY WHICH HAS BEEN TRIED AND FOUND 
EFFECTUAL, f 

Bene in “the cars” a day or two since, I was 
compelled to play the eaves-dropper to the con- 
versation of a couple of intelligent-looking farm- 
ers. They were talking of the cause and cure 
of “Hoven” in neat cattle. Iwas really in hopes 
to learn something new; but not so, for after 
discussing the merits of many exploded reme- 
dies, they came to the conclusion that “ stick- 
ing” the dumb sufferer—as they called it—was 
the best cure, which was explained by a descrip- 
tion, as near as I can remember, “‘to stick a 
knife between two of the animal’s short ribs, a 
little way from the back bone, deep enough to 
reach the paunch, and he’ll get well at once.” 

Now, without a word in condemnation of this 
barbarous practice, it is plain that the cause 
still remains, although the effects may be in 
some measure removed. Recent conversations 
with those who have the care of neat cattle, con- 
vince me that there are many people that are 


Although I am no veterinarian, yet I have in 
years past seen many valuable animals suffer 


and some die of nothing but “ wind hoven,” as ° 


it was then called; and by numerous inquiries 
and observation, I found that hoven was pro- 
duced by several causes, such as gorging large 
quantities of green clover, green corn, cabbage, 
and such like vegetables, apples, potatoes, new 
corn, oats, or other grain; and occasionally by 
violent exercise, such as jumping a fence, run- 
ning after eating heartily, and by drinking while 
very warm. 

When an animal gluts on any food, imperfect 
mastication is the result, and if the quantity 
thus eaten is large, the temperature of the sto- 
mach is lowered to such a degree that fermenta- 
tion is favored, which generates carbonic acid 
gas, and unless it finds an exit, the animal is at 
once “hoven.” I remember to have seen one 
animal opened that had died of hoven, and it 
was found to have originated from the stoppage 
of the orifice leading from the large to the small 
stomach, by a small wad of corn husks. 

I opened one that died of hoven produced by 
leaping a fence, and found that about one foot 
of the intestine that leads from the small stomach 
was completely closed by inflammation. 

But from whatever cause hoven is produced, 
the effect sometimes is a swelling of the en- 
tire chest of the animal, often to such a degree 
as to stop the breath, at others a rupture 
of some one of the intestines, or if not a rupture 
an inflammation sets in, dropsy ensues, and too 
often death is the final result. After I had 
learned the above facts, I thought that a remedy 
might be administered that would remove the 
cause without injury to the dumb sufferer, and 
my first trial was attended with a happy result, 
nor have I known it to fail, though it would do 
so unless given in proper season, which is as 
soon as the animal is found to be hoven. 

The remedy is simply to give to a common 
sized cow, a guart of white-wash, larger cattle 
more, and smaller ones less. Repeat the dose 
when relief does not follow, in thirty minutes. 
It would be well to move the animal so as to 
mix the medicine well in the stomach, and thus 
bring the lime in contact with the gases, which 
it readily absorbs, reducing the bulk, and leav- 
ing not over half a pint of powered lime to oc- 
cupy the space of gallons of the gas. Every 
chemist knows just how the whole acts, but 
lest some one may not know how to prepare 
the white-wash, I will give the best method, or 
what I have found to be so: 

Take a lump not larger than a hen’s egg of 
fresh burned lime, such as is commonly used for 
white-wash, slack it in warm water, adding 
enough to make the wash not quite as thick as 
cream. Administer it cold. In the whole of 
the above, I have tried to avoid any technicali- 
ties by using the common language of our farm- 
ers. J. H. D 

Morristown, March. 

We once had a herd of cows break into a field 
of corn while the grain was in the milk. They 
gorged themselves, but all got over it except 
one, which died the third day. The usual rem- 
edies were resorted to, in order to effect a pas- 
sage, together with injection — administered 
through an unbreeched gun-barrel, instead of a 
syringe which was not at hand—but all without 
effect. On opening her, the upper and lower 
stomach, together with the intestines, were 
filled with stalks and husks of green corn, all as 
dry as if they had been lying in the sun, The 
white-wash would scarcely have effected a cure 


in this case. 
—-e--e————— 

A Cow wortH navinc.—John W. Wilson 
writes to the Hampshire Gazette: “I have a 
cow from whose milk sixty pounds and five 
ounces of butter were made in twenty-eight 





days, in the month of December, 1853, ‘This 
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same cow, in one week, ending the 26th ult., 
made seventeen and a half pounds of butter. 
The daily average of milk was fifty-one and 
one-half pounds. Her feed was six quarts of 
equal parts Indian and broom corn meal, and 
one pumpkin per day. I have no doubt she 
will average fifty pounds of milk per day for 
four months to come.” 


—+-6 


MANAGEMENT OF EWES. 
TREATMENT AT THE LAMBING SEASON, «C, 


_ Ar this particular season, I know of few sub- 
jects more appropriate, or more worthy a place 
In your valuable columns, than a few remarks 
on the treatment and management of ewes be- 
fore and after parturition. It cannot fail to be 
fresh in the memories of most—the unusual 
amount of fatalities that occurred to ewes dur- 
ing the last lambing season; many farmers in 
this locality being losers to the tune of from 5 
to 20 per cent. of their whole flocks. To account 
for such an unusual occurrence, seems to me 
perfectly explicable, as I am inclined to believe, 
that by proper treatment it never would have 
taken place ; and no more mysterious a panacea 
for its total prevention would have been required 
than a liberal supply of nutritive food, combined 
with proper shelter during the protracted snow 
storms. 

In cold, stormy weather, animals of all grades 
require more food, in order that the body, suffer- 
ing from the lowness of the temperature, may have 
an increased supply of carbon, by the conver- 
sion of which into carbonic acid the body is kept 
up to its natural warmth. If such a supply is 
not forthcoming, the consequences are emacia- 
tion of body, deterioration of wool, a host of dis- 
eases; and death itself is a concomitant usually 
attendant on such neglect. Itis a mistake com- 
mon among farmers that any refuse food will 
suffice for brood ewes during the winter months, 
such as turning them into a field noted for 
the coarseness of its herbage, and possessing 
so little nutrition that it will scarce fatten a 
sheep per acre during the summer months. In- 
deed, they seem to be of the same opinion as 
the Scotchman, who cared little for the quality 
or cleanliness of his food, provided he had plenty 
of it. Now, I dissent entirely from this way of 
treating them; and I maintain that, if it pays to 
keep ewes at all, it pays to keep them well. 
From the greatly increased and increasing con- 
sumption of animal food in this country, it is a 
duty incumbent on the farmer, for the general 
as well as his own individual interest, to pro- 
duce the greatest amount of meat from the 
least quantity of food, and in the least possible 
time. For the furtherance of such an object, 
nothing is of so much importance as liberal 
treatment and care of the animal during the 
early stages of its existence. Unless a brood 
ewe is kept in an even, good condition, it is quite 
impossible she can either be healthy herself, or 
give milk to rear a healthfullamb. It certainly 
is not absolutely necessary that a ewe should be 
so fat as to be what is called ‘“‘cloven above the 
tail ;” but the nearer she approaches that state, 
the better. 

I beg to give a short account of the way in 
which my flock, consisting of 100 ewes, are 
managed. The tups are put toin the first week 
of October, two being quite sufficient to serve 
100 ewes. Before and during the time the tups 
are among them, they are liberally supplied 
with turnips, in addition to their grass. It is of 
the highest importance to have them in a mend- 
ing condition at that time; and the increased 
fall of lambs well pays for all extra food given. 

When all are served, and by which time the 
grass begins to fail, they have a supply of tops 
and small turnips daily, to keep them in their 
good condition, until within a short time of 
lambing, when a more liberal supply is given. 

During the snow storm last year, they had a 
feed of swedes daily, care being taken not*to 
give more at once than was consumed in one 
day; a supply of hay, and one pint of bruised 





(which they have all the year round,) ad libitum. 
By such treatment they were kept in a healthy, 
thriving condition ; and not the death of one ewe 
occurred in the flock. For 10@ ewes, I have at 
this date 131 yearlings now fattening on turnips, 
cut and put in troughs. Some of them are fat 
now. I expect they will be so by the beginning 
of May, at which time they will average 72 Ibs. 
of mutton each sheep. They are the Bakewell 
Leicester breed. I consider, if a little of the 
Cheviot blood could be introduced, they would 
be all the better for it. 

Now, when I contrast some of the statements 
made by my neighbors, I am fully convinced 
that my exemption from the fatality was wholly 
and entirely owing to the liberal way in which 
my flock was fed.—M., in Mark Lane Express. 


-—-—6 @ e——_— 
For the American Agriculturist. 
ORNAMENTAL SHADE TREES—TRANSPLANT- 


In a former communication, I confined my ob- 
servations more particularly to our native shade 
trees, and the views were not advanced without 
an object. I was willing to show that class of 
your readers who are novices in the matter, the 
difference between expending labor and capital 
in an intelligent manner, and vice versa. 

With evergreens, comparatively few have been 
successful. I have myself witnessed constant 
and repeated failures. Owing to the fact that 
many of our native evergreens are usually found 
growing in wet places, and without a corres- 
ponding dampness of soil after transplanting, 
they seldom thrive. There are other causes of 
failure, but this is the more prominent one. I 
have seen beautiful apa. gm? growing on up- 
land in Pennsylvania, and I believe they succeed 
very well in their removal. 

One great reason why nursery plants will 
generally succeed better, and much more yas 
to grow, is that they are grown from the seed, 
in open cultivated situations, and transplanted 
two or three times in the nursery, so that they 
have become accustomed to it; and being de- 
prived of their tap-root when very young, they 
have had every inducement to shoot out numer- 
ous branching fibrous roots—the soul and life of 
the tree. They may be said to have become 
habituated to a change of location. The soil of 
nurseries generally is, or should be, mellow and 
fine, which is favorable to the development of 
these small fibrous feeding roots, the absence of 
which, would be unfavorable to a successful re- 
moval. I consider this alone, a sufficient reason 
to explain why nursery plants are more success- 
ful in their removal, and consequently a much 
more satisfactory investment. The Sugar, Nor- 
way, Scarlet, and Silver Maple; the Horse 
Chestnut, the Mountain Ash, the Linden, the 
English and American Elm, comprise a few of the 
most desirable ornamental trees to be found in 
the nursery. 

Before repeating the briefest directions possi- 
ble for setting out—which will be only to reite- 
rate what has been a thousand times written— 
let me urge a fact of the utmost importance for 
consideration. It is this; no care that will be 
likely to be taken with plants, can compensate 
for the loss that will follow, if the proprietor of 
the soil spares or withholds an intelligent inte- 
rest in their success. 

Transplanting,—I dare not jpremise jthat I 
shall advance any thing new on this point, but 
oly hope to make the impression take fast hold 
upon the people, that it is the worst of economy, 
or rather no economy at all, to do it in a cheap, 
quick, and slovenly manner. Dig out and thor- 
oughly pulverize the soil, from a hole from 
4 to 6 feet in diameter, and 2 feet deep; fill in 
to the required depth with the best soil within 
reach. Use the top soil taken out of the hole, 
if it is good, for this. Place the roots in a hori- 
zontal, spreading manner, and see to i¢ that no 
tree is set out more than two inches deeper than 
it stood in the nursery. Then fill in with good 
rich soil, made fine and mellow with the spade. 





oats, to each sheep, per diem; a supply of salt 





well set out, your work is just half done. Well, 
says one, what next? Just exactly what I see 
in half the cases through the country neglected, 
viz., staking each treeif within an enclosure, 
and tying it firmly, to keep the wind from shak- 
ing it to and fro, and keeping the roots from 
ing a good hold of the soil at once, and if 
outside of an enclosure, of ten-fold more im- 
portance is it that you protect your trees with 
a durable and substantial frame, against horses, 
cattle, boys, .&c. W. Day. 
Morristown, N. J. 
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STUD FARM AT DUDDING HILL. 


WE hope the day will come when the United 
States can show breeding studs like the follow- 
ing: 

The general interest connected with the im- 
portant subject of breeding horses, prompted 
me to obtain permission to visit the stud farm 
at Dudding Hill, the property of Messrs. Hen 
and Cheslyn Hall. Favored by a friend wit 
an introduction to those gentlemen, I was re- 
ceived with the greatest courtesy, and, attended 
by the stud-groom, inspected that admirably- 
conducted and truly surprising establishment. 
The first impulse was astonishment at finding 
such a thoroughly rural tract of country within 
five miles of London. Agriculture also, directed 
on the most approved and scientific principles, 
forms an interesting portion of the active en- 
gagements to which the proprietors of Dudding 
Hill stud devote their capital and attention. 
Having arrived at the appointed place, looking 
upon the grass lands by which I was surrounded, 
I could not avoid pausing for a moment to as- 
sure myself that I had not been conveyed by 
some talismanic agency to the pasture fields of 
Leicestershire—an imagination all but con- 
firmed when I heard the harriers at a short dis- 
tance, merrily chasing their game. 

The buildings which are appropriated to the 
accommodation of the stud are as complete as 
judgment can devise, and may be taken as a 
model by those who desire to construct new 
ones for a similar purpose. To describe them 
in detail would be superfluous ; but there is one 
which demands especial notice, being unique 
and better arranged than any thing of the kind 
I have hitherto seen. It is a circular area, en- 
closed by lofty palings for exercising the stal- 
lions ; the bottom is littered with straw, and the 
sides are securely defended to the height of five 
feet with the same material. The doors being 
closed, the horses are perfectly free from danger 
or excitement. It is: also a suitable place for 
mares to receive the addresses of the stallions. 
A portion of the land has only been in the pos- 
session of the Messrs. Hall a short time ; and 
there is a marked distinction between that and 
the land they have had a longer period, where 
the masterly hand of superior cultivation is vis- 
ible. As I was informed the necessary improve- 
ments were in pro: it will at no distant 
period be brought to an equal state of excellence 
and accommodation. 

The selection of the stallions has been made 
with great care and circumspection; indeed, it 
would be very difficult to find any department 
on the estate, connected with the stock, over 
which the presiding judgment has not been ex- 
ercised with consummate skill, whether it be 
the horses, the Short-horns, or the pigs. 


The writer then names the stallions with their 
pedigrees now in use at this stud, most of which 
are the best horses of the day. Among these 
we find Epirus, Harkaway, Libel, Kremlin, Re- 
triever, and Cleveland Short-legs. 


I saw also a great number of useful brood 
mares, foals, yearlings, and two-year-old, amount- 
ing to about one hundred and fifty. ‘To partic- 
ularize them all would occupy too much space. 
I must therefore content myself with stating 
that they looked in excellent condition, and do 





And now remember, that though your tree is 


justice to the care of the stud-groom. . The 
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eeneentony provided for them are excel- 
ent. 

From such an admirabie selection of stallions, 
breeders cannot fail to find those which are suit- 
able for all kinds of mares adapted to produce 
horses of the most valuable class. Those who 
do not feel confident in their own judgment may 
rely on that of the proprietors of this establish- 
ment; for it is quite evident they would not have 
an animalof inferior kind on the premises. The 
same discrimination is manifest in every depart- 
ment. In breeding horses, three essential sub- 
jects should be most scrupulously observed; the 
choice of proper parents, providing them and 
their offspring with suitable food, and judicious 
treatment of the legs and feet. 

If these points were thoroughly respected in 
their various details, the progeny would be of a 
superior kind; weak, infirm animals would be 
exceptions. Unfortunately, however, one of the 
first sources from whence success can be rea- 
sonably expected is disregarded, that is, the 
superior and valuable foal will be the issue of an 
inferior mare is an anomaly difficult to reconcile. 
It is a theory dangerous to circulate; for too 
many personsare inclined, when they have mares 
which are worthless for other purposes, to con- 
sign them to the stud, upon the chance of their 
producing good foals. Loss and disappoint- 
ment are almost invariably the result. 

Opinions vary whether foals partake most of 
the good or bad qualities of the sire or dam. 
Many examples may be brought forward to main- 
tain an argument on both sides; but the safest 
plan, and the only one to be adopted as a rule, 
is to avoid breeding from inferior animals of 
either sex. Being in possession of a good mare 
the next consideration is, which stallion is most 
suitable? and in this selection much discrimina- 
tion is necessary. It is an established fact, that 
animals do not invariably partake of the nature 
and property of their immediate parents; but 
they take after their grandsires and grandams, 
and even more remote generations. This is 
per palpable with reference to color. 

othing can be more likely to entail disap- 
pointment than expecting to obtain symmetry 
and perfections by the combination of great ex- 
tremes. In hope of breeding a weight-carrying 
hunter, it is useless to put a cart-mare to a 
thorough-bred horse. Fancy the produce, with 
head and body resembling the dam; neck, 
shoulders, and legs like those of the sire; and 
a precious specimen of deformity it would be. 
But this is not an imaginary problem. Much as 
I admire Cleveland Short-legs, I should more 
contemplate his being the sire of a hunter from 
a thorough bred mare. It is the adaptation of 
every horse to the purpose for which he is best 
calculated that renders him of the utmost value 
he is capable of attaining, and success is mainly 
dependent on the judgment of the owner in 
making a suitabledistinction. If he is intended 
to breed carriage-horses from good-shaped, pow- 
erfu! mares, and something of the same stamp 
as the horse just named, a better kind of animal 
cannot be desired. 

As we require horses for various purposes, it 
is very important to cultivate those which are 
most perfect in their respective properties, and 
this can only be accomplished by keeping the 
different classes very nearly distinct, otherwise 
we obtain a mongrel breed, scarcely fit for any 
thing, certainly not fit for breeding hereafter. 
This remark is particularly applicable to 
mares which are not thorough-bred ; unless 
their lineage is known, and the properties of 
their progenitors, breeding from them is quite a 
matter of chance. Such a mare may have the 
appearance of being well-bred, though her grand- 
sire may have been a cart-horse; and she may 
requite her owner, whose hopes are concentrated 
in the prospective of breeding a hunter with 
the prototype of her grandsire. These and 
similar coincidences have led so many persons 
to regard the subject of breeding horses with 
distaste. They or their neighbors have been 
disappointed, while others who have devoted 
more attention to the subject have been suc- 











cessful. Thus it is often declared that breeding 
is dependent upon chance; but that is a mis- 
taken opinion. Many circumstances may occur, 
the causes of which at the first glance we can- 
not account for, but investigation will generally 
elucidate the mystery. Nature’s mandates will 
be obeyed; and persons who will take the 
trouble to investigate her laws, will take advan- 
tage of precepts for their future guidance. 

Breeders of racing stock have in many re- 
spects fewer difficulties to contend with than 
those who breed for other purposes. They 
have the Stud Book and Racing Calandar to re- 
fer to, by which they can determine what 
crosses of blood have been most successful. 
By this they are enabled to avoid incestuous 
strains. On that account, mares by Touchstone 
would not be suitable to Harkaway, as the 
grandsires of each, Whalebone and Whisker, 
were own brothers. Epirus would be the selec- 
tion, and for this we have examples. Pyrrhus 
the First, one of his sons, was out of Fortress 
by Defence; Defence by Whalebone; Lamar- 
tine, another, out of Grace Darling, also by De- 
fence. Upon the same principle, mares by Sir 
Hercules would be admirably adapted to Epi- 
rus, and most others which are descended from 
Whalebone or Whisker. Mares by Venison 
would be suitable either to Epirus or Harka- 
way ; and as there is such a well-selected diver- 
sity of blood among the stallions at Dudding 
Hill, there can be nodifficulty in procuring that 
which is most eligible. 

It has been frequently noticed that the best 
foals have not been brought forth till one of the 
parents have become advanced in years; but 
this more often applies to stallions than mares. 
There is certainly an objection to breeding from 
very old mares, because their offspring is gener- 
ally smaller than those which are foaled during 
the most vigorous period of their lives. Many 
celebrated breeders appear to have a great pre- 
dilection for very young mares; but I believe 
both extremes should be avoided. It may be 
remarked that some of our best horses were 
first foals ; Doctor Syntax, Filho da Puta, Touch- 
stone, and Sir Hercules. Several others might 
be enumerated, but they do not occur to me at 
the present moment. Paynator was twenty 
soe old when Doctor Syntax was foaled; 

alebone, the sire of Sir Hercules, was the 
same age; Haphazard was fifteen, and Camel 
nine years old when their respective sons came 
into life. These examples are in favor of patri- 
archal sires and somewhat juvenile matrons. 
The age of Doctor Syntax’s dam is not known, 
but the others were six, five, and four years old 
respectively. 

An attempt is very frequently made, when a 
mare is undersized, to endeavor to compensate 
for that defect by putting her to the largest 
horse that can be found. I believe it to bea 
most erroneous practice; because the offspring, 
taking after each of its patents, is commonly 
disproportioned. Unless the anatomical pro- 
portions are accurate, perfect action cannot 
exist; and without that, a horse cannot be gifted 
with either speed or endurance. If a mare be 
undersized, it is far more probable that success 
will follow in the event of her being put toa 
moderate-sized horse, relying on good keep to 
bring her offspring to the required standard, 
than to attempt to force nature by any means 
that are opposed to her principles. Whatever 
foals are reared on the Dudding Hill stud-farm 
will not be deficient in their growth from want 
of proper food or attention.—London Sporting 
Magazine. 
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Propuce at Kenosna.—The Kenosha Tribune 
has obtained from the different warehouses, the 
amount of grain in store at that point, whence 
it sums up the following: Wheat, 56,564 bush- 
els ; oats, 71,187 bushels ; barley, 6,807 bushels. 

We understand from good authority, that 
there is now in store at Sheboygan, awaiting 
shipment to the Eastern markets, about 100,000 
bushels of grain, besides other freight. Cap- 
tains and vessel owners may find it to their ad- 





vantage to inquire there for freight.— Chicago 
Tribune. 
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A HORSE BIOGRAPHY. 


.“Tuere goes ‘old Dandy,’ and & noble old 
fellow he is too,” said some one just now. We 
looked out and saw this famous horse, and could 
not help thinking how bravely he had done his 
duty in his day and generation. ‘Old Dandy” 
was of highly respectable parentage, and is a 
native of this country. He was raised by Har- 
ry Olmsted, of Greece, and is about 25 years of 
age. He was first put in livery in 1835, and has 
remained in that harness ever since, without 
losing a day. He was first owned by Mr. Chris- 
topher, and ate his oats in the old yellow stable 
that occupied the ground upon which Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s fine block now stands. He has been 
owned at three different times by Mr. George 
Charles, whose property he is now, and once 
by Mr. George Walbridge. He has always been 
owned on State street. 

“Horse-men” think that “Dandy” is one of 
the most remarkable quadrupeds that ever trot- 
ted in harness. He has always had thews of 
iron and muscles of steel, with the “ constitu- 


tion of a horse,” an eye of fire, and a way of- 


getting himself up that astonishes all who see 
him. He is a “Dandy” of an animal, gay, 
showy, impetuous, strong-bitted, and unlike 
other dandies, useful. Even now, with all his 
years upon him, he is one of the best, if not the 
best “driver” in town. His muscles have lost 
none of their elasticity, and his eye none of its 
fire. He is a dark chestnut horse, of good av- 
erage size, and with a loftiness of bearing, as if 
conscious of his own noble traits. 

In these days ‘‘ Dandy” confines his journey- 
ings to short drives about town and brief ramb- 
lings in the country. In former years he has 
done his 75 miles beforea wagon, between 
breakfast and tea, time and again, and rather 
liked it. Some years since he was driven 68 
miles a day five days in succession, and was 
ready for a drive to the lake or out on the ridge, 
as soon as he had taken a bite 

“Dandy” was never sick a day in his life. 
He ignores doctors. He was never at grass. 
He has lost all natural fondness for green fields 
and the like. He admires oats and such like 
substantial fare, but he despises fresh croppings 
in the country. He has often been sent to grass 
4, 6, and 8 miles in the country, but he leaped 
the fence and was in the stable before the man 
returned who took hira out. 

“Dandy” runs away. He likes thus to ter- 
rify young men unskilled in horses, particularly 
if they are inclined to show off to the lady 
whom they may have at their side. Then “ Dan- 
dy” laughs at their feeble strength, he contemns 
feminine shrines and screams, and rushes off 
headlong, with no thought except of his fami- 
liar stall. Facetious Dandy! When a lady loses 
confidence in her driving cavalier the ride is 
apt to be short, and you, with your tricks should 
be held responsible for it. But Dandy does not 
always choose to run away from unskilled 
hands. He sometimes indulges this propensity 
even when a master handisat the ribbons. He 
wishes to show the vanity of human pride, and 
how much stronger his hard mouth is, than the 
strong muscles which try to control him. 

“Dandy” loves an inn, a country tavern he 
smelleth afar off, and always hauls up before it 
just long enough for the mixing and imbibing of 
a beverage, and then he proceeds. Drive him 
out to George Wimble’s, and see if he can be 
driven by any tavern where there is a bar. 
Not unless he has in his old age taken up for 
the “Maine Law.” “Dandy” was always a 
fast horse, and even now he can out trot the 
majority of horses that compete with him. Still 
it is not so much his speed, as his bottom and 
his tremendous endurance that give him noto- 
riety here, and make him a marvel among 
“ horse-men” every where. 

“Dandy” has been in livery 19 years, or 
about 6900 days. More than that number of 
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times has he been harnessed up, put before a 
‘“twagon” and put through at the top of his 
speed. Not less than $10,000 has he earned in 
these 19 years for his several owners. He has 
seen a vast number of “awful good times,” as 
they phrase it, in those 19 years. But he was 
never tight. He has stood under the tavern 
shed, or munched his hay in the tavern barn, 
while the sound of the dance or the revel came 
to his ears, and he thought*of the fierce drive 
that was before him. What hosts of young 
men has he “seen through,” and in how many 
delightful scrapes has he participated. Yet the 
old fellow is just as ripe for fun as he was in the 
hay-day of his youth. He does not grow old. 
Time, which sets its seal on every thing else, 
has spared ‘old Dandy” and left him as frolic- 
some and spirited as if he had not reached his 
teens. May he live a thousand years. 
We have tried to immortalize our friend 
“Dandy,” but we confess to only a general ac- 
quaintance with his career. Those who have 
known him best are loudest in his praise. He 
is worthy of even a longer article than this, 
He knows as well as we, that when he trots 
along over the pavement, every body is saying, 
‘‘ Look at old Dandy.”—Rochester Daily Amer- 
ican. 
can, 2 
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_STANCHIONS FOR CATTLE. 


Noricine an inquiry in the Agriculturist as 
to the best method of building a stable for cat- 
tle, whether with stanchions or stalls, allow me 
to say that I have tried both, and think stan- 
chions preferable for many reasons, the two 
chief of which are, that cattle thus put up oc- 
cupy less room, and they will keep much 
cleaner than in stalls, unless much care is taken 
to keep them bedded. Perhaps it may not be 
amiss to state my method of building stanchions, 
because many who wish to build them have no 
rule by which to be guided, and are under the 
necessity of guessing at the dimension. Take a 
long piece of timber, the length of the stable, 
place it where you wish your stanchion to 
come. Mortice your timber so that your cattle 
will each occupy a space of 2 feet 8 inches. The 
standard part should be wide at the bottom, in 
order to keep the hay in, and the cattle from 
putting their heads through in putting them up. 
Take a log the right length, that will make plank 
from 18 to 20 inches wide, and have it sawed 
into 2 inch plank the whole width. Then split 
these slanting, so as to make them about 4 inches 
wide at one end and 14 to 16 inches at the 
other. Place the large end down, to keep the 
hay from working out. The latches should be 
from 5 to 6 inches wide. The standards being 
narrow at the top gives them plenty of room to 
play back and forth. When crowded up they 

may be fastened with pins or latches. I use for 
the top, two pieces of scantling, pinned to the 
sleepers overhead, for them to play between and 
to fasten them up. I find that the spac_ re- 
quired for cows or common cattle is 8 inches, 
which gives them plenty of room, and also fast- 
ens them beyond a doubt. For oxen it is ne- 
cessary tomake them wider. Any person wishing 
to build stanchions need not fear a failure if he 
follow this rule. In building stalls I use swing 
gates made of an upright scantling for a stand- 
ard, with a hard wood board from 10 to 12 
inehes wide, morticed in and fixed so as to 


swing, or I place upright poles in the edge of| described, or its equivalent. 


the manger, with chain ties which slip up and 
down on these poles. These by many are con- 
sidered equal to stanchions. 8. A. Conus. 
“Pleasant Ridge Farm”, Sodus, Wayne Co., N. Y., 
March 31, 1854. 


P. S.—Enclosed you will find a few seeds of 


par bite Setotamateat amma lenin: Law cet! oe cating knife with a curved row of fingers and a 
A.C. | curved platform, as described. 


with us. S. 
[These seeds we will give a trial in our gar- 
den.—Eb. ] 


———-0-@ e——_—_ 


Tur fewer our wants; the nearer we rcesem-| revolving sweep rake with a revolving reel, 


J. Cook, of Enon, O.: I claim the device for 
forcing the unbound grain from the table, in 
combination with the arm at the end of the reel 


able blade in itself. 
I claim, first, the movable blade in the fin-| |; y the railroad train, for his Daily Times, and 
gers, arranged and secured as described. _ : 
Second, the combination of a curved recipro-|1:; mouth. The other day a New-York Herald 
was handed him by mistake. The dog dropped 
Third, constructing. the reel with curved fick OF out tee Tien and Scene his tail in a 


beaters as set forth. can’t-come-it sort of manner, departed. mn 


CLAIMS OF AGRICULTURAL PATENTS 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING MARCH 2, 1854, 


Smut Macuines.—Seymour Ketchum, of Lan- 
caster, O.: Ido not claim of itself building the 
concave of staves with vertical openings be- 
tween or in them, for the dust &c. to pass 
through. 

But I claim the concave constructed as des- 
cribed, that is to say, of loose staves, so fitted 
to or connected with the heads of the concave, 
as to be capable of circular adjustment with fa- 
cility and dispatch, as specified, for the purpose 
of varying the number and widths of the es- 
cape openings between the staves, the said staves 
being formed on their inner face with a longi- 
tudinal step or steps inclining outwards back- 
wardly in relation to the travel of the runner, 
whereby the width of the openings between the 
staves may be made large, so as to form a ready 
escape for the smut, dust, and other extraneous 
matter without letting out the grain or wheat 
there through, and whereby the clogging of the 
escape openings by damp smut is avoided, as 
set forth. 
Macarnss For Formine Cuttivators’ TEers, 
—David B. Rogers, of Pittsburgh, Pa. : Iclaim 
the arrangement of the cutter or knife and 
swaging dies, when constructed and operated as 
described, whereby I am enabled to swage the 
sheet blank into shape, and to give to the foot 
of the tooth by the cutter its shape and edge, 
after it has been swaged into form, and when it 
is held firmly between the dies. 


Cuurns.—R. H. Harrison (assignor to R. H. 
Harrison & J. §. Gallagher, Jr,) of Washing- 
ton, D. C.: I claim, first, the construction of a 
churn vessel with hollow or solid double con- 
caved adjustable detachable side gatherers, as 
shown. 
Second, I claim the construction of a churn 
reservoir dasher having curved or deflective ra- 
dial chambers of a concavo-convex form, with 
direct radial wings or flanges, as shown, and 
using the same combined with the double con- 
cave gatherers. 
Thirdly, I claim also the double application 
of warm and cold water or ice, in combination 
with'the dasher and the double concave gath- 
erers, as set forth. I do not however claim the 
application of hot or cold water solely, in the 
process of butter making, as the same have 
been employed separately or distinctly hereto- 
fore, as is well known. 


DiscHARGinc APPARATUS OF HARVESTERS.—A. 


and the apron, by means whereof the grain is 
carried from the platform to the receiving table, 
and thence deposited upon the stubble in con- 
venient quantities for binding. 


Harvesters.—Wm. H. Seymour, of Brockport, 
N. Y:: I claim the combination of the shaft, E, 
for rotating the pinion, the shaft, I, for turning 
and carrying the rake and connecting the me- 
chanism constructed and arranged as described, 
whereby the rake is turned up and down, and 
firmly held in either position in a simple and 
convenient manner, without producing an un- 
due strain upon any part of the driving gear. 

I also claim the adjustment of the rake at va- 
rying heights from the platform in its elevated 
and depressed positions, by means of the device 


Harvesters or Graw.—B. G.,Fitzhugh, of 
Frederick, Md.: I make no claim to the remoy- 


Fourth, the combination of a continuousl 


its stalks converging to the axis of the rake, as 
set forth. 

Seep Pranters.—L. B. Fisher, of Coldwater, 

Mich. : I do not claim the form of the frame or 
the method of operating the slides. But Iclaim 
the combination of the rod, lever, clevis, and 
pin, when the latter is movable in a longitudi- 
nal slot for raising the teeth from the ground, 
as set forth. 
: Talso claim the attachment of the rods, op- 
erating the slides to the hook, as described, so 
that the slides will remain at rest during the 
turning of the implement, as set forth.—Scien- 
tific American. 


o—— 


DANGER OF PAINTED PAILS. 

I woutp desire to direct the attention of 
every readers of your paper to the danger 
of using pails which are painted inside, for con- 
taining water, for domestic purposes. The 
oxyde of lead with which they are painted, is a 
dangerous poison, and I know that it is produc- 
tive of evil in many cases. Last week, having 
occasion to take a drink of water from a painted 
pail, which had been in use for some months, I 
was convinced, from the taste of the water, that 
it had taken up a portion of the paint, and hay- 
ing analysed the water, I found it to contain a 
very minute quantity of it, sufficient, however, 
if a large quantity of the water were taken, to 
produce those fearful diseases peculiar to lead 
poisonings. James Mantey, New York. 
We advise all persons to avoid using painted 
wooden pails. A coat of varnish, on the out- 
side is all the embellishment we ever desire to 
see on a water pail.—Scientific American. 


Corn in THE Unrrep States.—The Toledo 
Blade estimates the Indian corn to be shipped 
from Toledo the coming season at 6,000,000 
bushels. The largest quantity ever shipped 
from that port in any previous season was 
8,878,047 bushels. 


Lanp Owners IN France.—The tax-books 
for France for the year 1854, show that 12,000,- 
000 of the inhabitants, or 1 out of 8, own land, 
with or without building upon it. 


—_—9-6-6-—— 


Ficutise Bees.—To stop bees from fighting, 
breaking the comb of the robbers is said to be 
sufficient, by giving them plenty of business in 
taking care of their wasting honey at home. 
It is said to have succeeded completely.—New- 
Haven Register. 
——.+ © e———_ 

A rarMer, says Cole, dismissed a hand be- 
cause in his absence, he set only nine trees in 
aday. The farmer set out the remaining nine- 
-one of the hundred himself the next day. 
he result was that the nine bore more fruit the 
first year of bearing than all the others. 


———0-90-—— 


A Larce Lee or Murrox.—About fifteen 
years ago, a large sheep was sold in Fulton mar- 
ket, New York, by Mr. Jenkins, butcher, one 
leg of which weighed 87 pounds! It was 
bought by the late Charles Henry Hall, of Har- 
lem, at a dollar a pound, and sent by him to 
England. 

—_———6-6-G—— 
A Kyow1ne ary Gee of the Northern 
Gazette, says: “A gentleman in nia, 
Conn., pba his dog, on the arrival of the mail 


the dog returns to his master with the paper in 
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ble the gods. 





which disposes the grain upon the platform with 





Use the means and trust God for the blessing. 
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Horticultural Department, 


NAO. RC_L LALO” vr nara ePe_—ne_ eee 


To Horticutrurists. —Our weekly issue of 


so large a journal, gives us ample room to devote 
to the different departments of cultivation, and 
we have commenced with this volume, to allot a 
separate space to Horticulture. We have secured 
additional efficient aid in its conduction, and we 
invite horticulturists generally, to send in their 
contributions on all subjects interesting and in- 
structive to those engaged in similar pursuits 
with themselves. Weare receiving the leading 
foreign and domestic horticultural journals, and 
shall be abundantly able to bring promptly be- 
fore our readers all that transpires, which may 


be new and useful. 
yo 


NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
DISCUSSION OF VEGETABLE GARDEN, &¢. 

Tue regular meeting of this Society, was held 
at their room, 600 Broadway, on Monday even- 
ing April 3. SnepHerp Knapp, Esq., the Pres- 
ident, occupied the chair. 

Mr. Peter B. Mean, Chairman of the Oom- 
mittee of Arrangements for the Spring Exhibi- 
tion, reported progress, referring to the list of 
premiums and regulations annexed, with the 
bills on the table. Mr. Parsons made a report 
in part on the finances of the Society. 

Mr. Meap reported to the Society, that (Mr. 
Rrrmicx made them the very liberal offer of the 
use of six lots of ground in the vicinity of Stuy- 
vesant Square and Second Avenue, for the term 
of nine years, for the nominal sum of One Dol- 
lar. 

The offer was accepted, and a vote of thanks 
was tendered to Mr. Rirrick, and a committee 
of five, consisting of P. B. Meap, Jonn Grosnon, 
Tos. Hoce, Mr. Parsons, and Mr. Knapp, were 
appointed to examine and report appropriate ac- 
tion with reference to the subject. 

Mr. Georce S. Ror, Aveustus Hep, and Jonn 
Hewrrt, were elected members of the Society. 

The meeting was then resolved into a con- 
versational one. 

An Essay by Ws. Cnortton, was read 
by Mr. Scort, defining a good vegetable, and the 
necessity of a standard of judging them as well 
as fine animals, ist. The vegetable should not 
possess a superabundance of water. 2d. A good 
color. 3d. Size and flavor, 4th. Even surface. 
5th. Solid texture. Critical remarks then fol- 
lowed on the Artichoke, Potato, Turnip, Cele- 
ry, Cucumber, Tomato; and a committee, con- 
sisting of Mr. Cranston, Mr. Reep, and Mr. 
MEap, were appointed to examine the essay, and 
report on the expediency of adopting it as a 
standard of judgment. 

Mr. Perer B. Meap read a very instructive 
Essay on the vegetableand fruit garden, designed 
especially for the amateur. If any one thing 
more than any other, added to the poor man’s 
cottage or the rich man’s palace it was a well- 
kept garden. The fruit and vegetable garden 
ought not to be separated. Where the garden 
could only be fifty feet by one hundred, care 
should be taken not to allow the walks to en- 
gross too much of the ground. 

Direction was then minutely given for a con- 
stant succession of vegetables throughout the 
season, in which care should be taken to avoid 
two seed crops following each other. A good 















garden need cost but little expense orlabor. In 
conclusion, he remarked that the best advice he 
could give to the novice was, first learn what 
was to be done, and then do it. 

Mr. Reep remarked we had listened to two 
good essays—one on the marks of a good veg- 
etable,and the other on the best manner of 
raising them. In England, the vegetable estab- 
lishment was very attractive, but not so in this 
country. Why wasthis? A vegetable garden 
in Europe, was invariably accompanied with 
fruits, and the effect was very pleasing. 

Mr. Scorr said, in answer to Mr. Reep’s ques- 
tion, that the difference in capital, climate, and 
culture was all to be taken into consideration. 
The old establishments in England, were more 
permanent in their arrangements, than were the 
market gardeners in this country, but the ques- 
tion was too extensive to discuss at present. 
Every vegetable garden should be kept clean and 
and orderly ; but beauty was not to be subordi- 
nated to utility. 

Mr. Meap remarked that without doubt, utility 

and beauty could be more frequently combined 
than they are now usually in this country. 
Without any great expense, with a little more 
taste and a little more care, much might be ac- 
complished. Many do not consider the great 
benefit to a place pecuniarily. A friend of his 
expended judiciously six hundred dollars, and 
then sold his place for fifteen hundred more 
than he could do before the improvements. He 
spoke of dwarf trees, particularly Pears, as be- 
ing well adapted to small gardens. 
He thought these fruits, vegetables and plants, 
had an important moral influence on the family. 
That man who had not brought his children in- 
to intimate acquaintance with these works of 
nature, had not yet half done his duty towards 
educating them. Those who live secluded in 
the city, grow up to be very selfish, and this 
selfishness would be greatly relieved by a plea- 
sant introduction to the vegetable, fruit, and 
flower garden. 

It was resolved that the subject for discussion 
at the next meeting should be the Laying out of 
Suburban Villas. The meeting then adjourned. 

The tables were very handsomely adorned 
with fine flowers. Mr. D. Bott made a splen- 
did exhibition of fifteen varieties of the Camelia, 
of which thirteen were very handsome seedling 
varieties, of his own production. 

Mr. Lenoir presented twelve fine varieties of 
Pansies, almost every one would come up to the 
standard size—covering a silver dollar—and for 
color and form equal any we have seen in this 
country. 

Mr. Surrze exhibited a fine pot plant of the 
Azalea Indica—Inveryana, and a large specimen 
of the Queen Victoria Rose. 

Mr. Hoee also exhibited an equally fine spec- 
imen of Azalea Williamsoni. Neither of the 
above Azaleas were more than about one foot 
high, and yet each had about fifty large blos- 
soms. 

Mr. Scorr also presented fine specimens of 
Hover’s Seedling Strawberries, and Tomatoes, 
both ripe, from the green-houses of Wintiam 
Crortton, Staten Island. 
ee 

OraNnceE WATERMELON.—Mr. Peabody, editor 
of the Soil of the South, mentions a new kind 
of watermelon, which he calls the orange water- 








melon, and pronounces it a very singular, beau- 





tiful, and excellent melon. By cutting into the 
rind, as you peel an orange, the entire skin 
peels off, leaving the whole pulp unbroken, 
which, with care, may be divided into quarters, 
just as you divide an orange. 


——2-9-¢—_— 


THREE BEST KINDS OF LATE KEEPING 
? APPLES, 

M. Huruzert, of Arkport, Steuben Co., N.Y., 
asks: “ Will you give me a list of the three 
best and longest keeping apples, that you think 
will do well on a bed of loose gravel soil, from 
10 to 30 feet deep, and which was originally 
covered with a heavy growth of white pine. It 
is a bench of land 10 or 12 feet above the river 
bottom, and in the center of our beautiful val- 
ley, 1194 feet above tide water. The hills gra- 
dually rise from 500 to 800 feet higher.” 

In answer to the above, we lay it down as an 
indispensable requisite, that the soil named by 
our correspondent is strong enough to grow 
good apple trees; and that the locality is suffi- 
ciently free from frosts, and the seasons long 
enough to permit the fruit to come to full ma- 
turity. These conceded, we name the Roxbury 
Russet, the Poughkeepsie Russet, and the 
Pomme Grise, which is also a Russet. All 
agree that these three kinds are the longest re- 
liable keepers of any good apples grown here at 
the north. The Golden Russet, to our taste, is 
more delicate and delicious than either of the 
other Russets named, but by some it is not 
considered so late a keeper. 

Tastes differ greatly in apples; and we wish 
it understood, that those most generally con- 
sidered the dest flavored, are not the longest 
keepers. The Swaar, Spitzenburgh, Baldwin, 
Northern Spy, Newtown Pippin, and Rhode 
Island Greening, are preferable to those we have 
named; but they are not so long keepers as the 
Russets, and are therefore precluded from the 
list required by our correspondent. 


——_6 96 
ON PRESERVING SEEDS FROM BIRDS. 


As the time of year has now arrived for sow- 
ing seeds, it may be of some importance to 
know how to preserve them from being des- 
troyed by chaffinches, greenfinches, and many 
other birds, as soon as they make their appear- 
ance above ground, 

All gardeners know the difficulty of keeping 
these little intruders at a respectful distance 
from their seed-beds in spring. My plan of do- 
ing so is simple but effectual; with me it is no 
new discovery, having practised it with the 
greatest success for these last six years. I have 
tried: it with vegetable seeds of all kinds that 
birds will attack. I prepare my seeds before 
sowing, and when that is done, I can follow 
any other part of my business without any fur- 
ther care, as far as birds are concerned. My 
plan is this: I have a flower-pan, a new paint- 
er’s brush that has never been used for any 
other purpose, a bottle of turpentine, and a 
quantity of red lead; these are all kept to- 
gether in a small basket, ready for use at any 
time when they are required. The seed-beds 
being ready, as much seed is put in the flower- 
pan as is required to be sown on each separate 
bed; a little turpentine is then poured on, and 
the red lead added; itis then well worked round 
the pan with the painter’s brush until every 
seed has become thoroughly coated. Care 
should be taken in the first instance not to use 
too much turpentine, as it takes more lead than 
is necessary to dry it up again, in order to get 
the seeds well separated before they are sown. 
When seeds are well coated as above, the rain 
never washes it off, and it does not destroy the 
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vitality of the seeds in the least. I know that 
red lead was recommended for the same purpose 
some years ago; but used with water alone, I 
found it could not be depended upon. I have 
long known that birds do not like the smell of 
turpentine, but to test this knowledge I used 
two sorts of sawdust for the same purpose ; one 
sort was from foreign deals which contained a 
large portion of turpentine, the other was from 
elm, and of course contained none; the birds 
did not at all like the former, but the last- 
named was not the least protection, as I have 
often seen them basking in it on a sunny day. 
This is the third year I have tried it with 
autumn-sown peas as a protection against mice; 
they have once or twice tried a row, but that 
trial, in all probability, cost them their lives. 
Of the peas I sowed last autumn not one has 
been fouched, though I know that there are 
mice in the garden.—J. Hotz ann, in London 
Florist. 

If the above process for protecting seeds is 
adopted, care should be taken to keep domestic 
fowls from access to the garden, lest they should 
be killed or injured by devouring any of the 
seeds so prepared.—Eps. AGRICULTURIST. 
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CULTURE OF THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS. 


Tue following practical directions for cultivat- 
ing this beautiful flowering plant, are from Mr. 
J. SHEPHARD, foreman in the gardens of Bath, 
(Eng.,) and are found in the FPloricultural Cab- 
inet, The writer says: 


I need scarcely advance any thing in favor of 
this beautiful autumn-flowering plant, as I feel 
confident those who are fortunate enough to 
have become acquainted with it, will not easily 
relinquish its culture; and those not already 

ossessed of a collection, will find this an excel- 
ent time to make their purchase; for what can 
be a more salutary employment than cultivating 
the beautiful and bounteous gifts of our Creator? 
It is apt to lead a contemplative mind, in the 
language of Shakspeare, to 

‘¢ Pind tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 

We are principally indebted to our brethren on 
the continent for the many improvements made; 
likewise to our principal nurserymen for bring- 
ing them before us. Could we but get them to 
seed in this country, we should undoubtedly 
have @ more numerous variety, and. very likely 
possessing what in England are considered per- 
fection in form. Their culture is so simple, that 
those of the humblest pretensions may indulge 
in it; a common garden frame being all that is 
requisite, in the way of glass, providing it is of 
sufficient depth for head-room. 

The cuttings should be taken off about the 
first week in April ; they may be either inserted 
in cutting-pans or thumb-pots. Preference 
should, however, be given to the latter mode, as 
they receive no check after re-potting. They 
should be partially filled with a nice rich mold, 
adding a little coarse sand on the surface, slightly 
damp them, and insert a cutting in each pot, 
plunging them in a nice bottom heat, keeping 
close till fairly rooted; after which give air 
gradually, till they become a little hardened. 
They may then receive a shift into pots known 
as large sixties ; and if convenience will admit, 
they may again receive the benefit of a slight 
bottom heat; if not, keep them close for a few 
days, after which give air on all favorable op- 
peste As soon as they have taken well 

old of the soil, stop them to within a few joints 
of the bottom ; this will be found to keep them 
bushy; shift them on as they become rooted 
into forty-eight sized pots, using three parts of 
a good strong fibrous loam, three parts to one 
part of well decomposed cow manure and a lit- 
tle sand. After potting, let them be plunged 
nearly to the rim of the pot, either in coal ashes 


en 


with water; for if once permitted to become 


this necessary attention how often do we see 
plants with long naked stems?) and eventually 
fall of. They must be shifted again, as soon as 
well rooted, into thirty-twos, or if wanted large, 
twenty-fours, using the same kind of compost; 
and if the large flowered varieties are grown, 
larger pots must be used. Let them be again 
plunged, after which little more will remain to 
be done, beyond supplying them with manure- 
water twice weekly, and clear water as they re- 
quire it. Neatly stake them out, to prevent their 
being broken. 

Very large plants may be obtained by plant- 
ing them out early in the open ground, and tak- 
ing them up after setting their flower buds. 
Care must be exercised in this operation, other- 
wise they will flag. Dull showery weather 
should be taken advantage of for this; pot in a 
good rich soil, and place them in the shade of a 
north aspected wall; and if not showery, fre- 
quently syringe them. I have grown the large- 

owered varieties in this way without losing a 
leaf, and they were admired by all who saw 
them. If wanted for decorative purposes, in 
small pots, I recommend the Pompons (or Min 
imas,) propagated as late as August. They will 
form little gems for the drawing-room; and if 
a few pots of Mignonette are added, it will im- 
part to the whole a charming fragrance, at once 
exhilerating and delightful. 

The following descriptive list of kinds com- 
prises what will give a striking variety, as well 
as containing most of the dest out. 

Pompons. — Drine-Drine, fine soft yellow; 
Bijou de Horticulture, creamy white; Atropos, 
crimson; Atala, fine rose; La Fiancée, white; 
La Lapajou, deep yellow center, edged with red ; 
Sacramento, orange-yellow; Lais, crimson-pur- 
ple; Graziella, rosy-blush; Madame Jules de 
Gory, white shaded with yellow ; Perfecta, lilac; 
Adonis, rosy-purple. Large flowered varieties.— 
Temple de Solomon, fine yellow; Madame Poggi, 
crinson-chestnut ; Nancy de Sermet, white; 
Queen of England, blush-white, fine; Princess 
Maria, rosy-lilas; Annie, canary-yellow; Pio 
Nono, mixed red or scarlet; Dupont de l’Eure, 
carmine orange; Jenny Lind, rosy-buff; Duke, 
blush; Campestroni, plum-colored; Gluck, gol- 


den-yellow, fine. 
—_——9-¢—_— 


Destruction or Peacu Tree Buossoms.—The 
Portsmouth (N. H.) Journal of April 1st, says 
that the cold of the past winter has been ex- 
tremely destructive to the peach blassoms in 
that vicinity. Mr. D. H. Spinney, who has a 
large nursery, informs the editor that he cannot 
find a single bud which indicates a live blossom, 
Mr. B. F. Butler, of Pelham, says that he ex- 
amined his peach trees on the 22d of February, 
and was not able to find a single living bud. 
They were alive on the 16th of January. 


—-— @ e—_—_ 
JUDGMENT NECESSARY IN COOKING. 


A person devoid of judgment and _ palatal 
taste, cannot serve a savory meal, however 
abundant the material may be, or of whatever 
richness. A well-prepared dish will recommend 
itself to fastidious appetites, though plain in its 
ingredients, when one of luxury may be set 
aside from mismanagementin cooking. ll the 
“<cook-books” ever written, of themselves, never 
made a good cook; and these, joined with the 
requisite articles, in the hands of inexperience 
cannot produce a good dinner, the first, and 
most often overlooked requisite for which is, 
that the food be healthy. 

As a community we have a horror of con- 
sulting physiological demands in regard to what 
and when we shall eat; and the consequences 
are that health, sound, robust, vigorous health, 
is rarely to be met with. When grains, fruits, 
vegetables or meats are used, let them be of 
good quality, neatly prepared, cooked the proper 
length of time; the intensity of heat being of 








right;” on these points there will be but little 


dry, their leaves will turn yellow (for want of| variation among good cooks, however, much they 


may differ in regard toseasoning. Many dishes 
are rendered indigestible and unpalatable by 
cooking too slowly, or by being overdone, or 
being kept warm when ready for the table, in 
consequence of too early preparation. 

The importance of having each dish ready in 
season is known to all in the habit of serving 
good meals. Many things are equally palata- 
ble, whether eaten warm or cold; in fact, this 
depends almost wholly on habit, whereas there 
are few articles but what are greatly injured in 
the fineness of their flavor by being “ kept 
warm.” Were more food eaten cold, more brains 
at least might have an occasional meal. 

A full view into the culinary arrangements 
of our homes, would in a measure solve the prob- 
lem of the apparent famishing condition of the 
Semale intellect. When the palate is the wor- 
shiped idol, the mind must bow subservient to it, 
and soon becomes a degraded, famished slave. 
Not only the female intellect suffers, man’s does 
scarcely less; he must first labor uselessly hard 
to procure dainty articles, and he then over-eats, 
which produces mental stupefaction by the de- 
mand the stomach makes on the vitality to en- 
able it to discharge its heavy burthen. 

As a relish among farmers, where it is usu- 
ally to be found, I know of nothing more plea- 
sant than sweet cream; and in the vast array 
of dishes to which it is adapted, I place it at 
the head. In use with sugar it forms a more 
dainty dressing for puddings, ‘short cakes,” 
fruits of various descriptions, and various forms 
of prepared farina, than any or all other com- 
bination of sauces, and as a seasoning for vege- 
tables it is almost indispensable. In the pre- 
paration of fish itis equally good. It is far more 
healthy than butter, into which it is rendered 
after much fatiguing labor, and therefore much 
cheaper. Remember I am writing for farmers, 
else I might feel guilty in holding a tempting 
bait to those who cannot reach it. For pies and 
cakes I would never use lard, and seldom but- 
ter, could cream be obtained, not strong cream, 
but fresh sweet cream—sweefsour cream when 
necessary.—Correspondent Michigan Farmer. 

en eG Co 
Sweer.—Kissing a pretty girl (down south,) 
a young gentleman asked her “what made her 
so sweet?” “Oh,” she replied, in utter igno- 
rance, “my father is a sugar planter.” 


——-0-—— 


Perventive Betrer THAN Curz.—lIt is better 
to throw a guard about the baby’s cradle than 
to sing a psalm at the bad man’s death-bed ; bet- 
ter to have a-care while the bud is bursting to 
the sun than when the heat has scorched the 
heart of the unguarded bosom. 


——e-9 o———— 


A Musica Vorce.—A young man at a social 
party was urged to sing a song. He replied 
that he would first tell a story, and then, if they 
persisted in their demands he would try and ex- 
ecute a song. When a boy, he said, he took 
lessons in singing, and on Sunday morning he 
went into his father’s garden to practise by him- 
self. When in full play, he was suddenly sent 
for by the old gentleman. or 

“This is pretty conduct,” said his father, 
“ pretty employment for a son of pious parents 
to be sawing boards on Sabbath morning, loud 
enough to be heard by the neighbors. * Sit down 
and take your book.” The young man was ex- 
cused from singing the proposed song.—Del. 
Co. Republican. 

——--- © @ 6 - 


Every school-boy knows that a kite would not 
fly until it hada string tying it down. Itis 
just so in life. The man who is tied down by 
half a dozen blooming responsibilities and their 
mother, will make a stronger and higher flight 
than the old bachelor, who having nothing to 
keep him steady, is always floundering in the 
mud. If you want to ascend in the world, tie 








or in the open ground, duly attending to them 


great importance, and served when “ just 


yourself to somebody. 
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New-York, Wednesday, April 12, 1854, 
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Ovr Papex of this week contains nearly thirty 
agricultural articles, about a dozen of which are 
editorials. It will also be seen that the greater 
portion of these are adapted to the season. The 
present number is a fair sample of what may be 
expected weekly. This is only the fifth num- 
ber of the present volume, and we believe many 
of our readers think, as some have already said 
to us, ‘that they have received a dollar’s worth 
in the first four numbers.” Please, then doa 
little favor for your neighbor as well as for us, 
by acting as a voluntary agent in extending the 
circulation. Our friends have done nobly for 
us thus far, but we hope they will not cease 
their efforts. We are expending a very large 


sum annually on the Agriculturist, and it is to 
the little sums of one dollar and two dollars that 


we look for the means of meeting this outlay. 
We are quite sure we shall receive more than 
this, if you, and you, reader, will do what you 
conveniently can for us. 

——— © & e- = 


“PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH.” 
NOT A FANCY SKETCH. 


We know a farmer who pays $200 every 
spring for four tons of Peruvian guano, while 
he neglects an equal amount of fertilizing mate- 
rials on his own farm, which he could gather 
for one-fourth of the money; and thus save an- 
nually at least $150, by exercising a little 
thought. 

We happened on his farm a short time since, 
and made the following notes: 

Under his poultry roost lies full a ton of first- 
rate manure, dropped by sixty to eighty fowls, 
which he keeps the year round. There is a 
bed of this several inches in depth, which is 
nearly as valuable as the best accumulations 
upon the surface of the Chincha Islands. 

The drain—into which goes all slops, includ- 
ing urine—opens out upon the road-side, at a 
distance from the house, where is a deep slough 
of odorous materials, of the very best character 
for applying to almost any crop, but which are 
allowed to go entirely to waste. 

He burns hard coal, but uses several cords of 
wood during a year for kindling and hastening 
fires. All the ashes, because containing cinders, 
are thrown out into a corner of the garden, and 
we estimated the unsightly heap, which had ac- 
cumulated for years, to contain several hundred 
bushels, one-fourth of which were wood ashes. 
Allowing only for the value of the latter, if un- 
leached by rain, we would give $25 to have 
that heap distributed over a small field of our 
own. 

The privy is placed high, with no vault under 
it, but so that the excrements can be drawn out 
with a hoe in the rear, where they are washed 
away by rains and evaporate into the air during 
decay. A quantity of muck and plaster, occa- 
sionally thrown with these excrements, and the 
mixed mass gathered into a dry place, or ap- 
plied directly to the soil where wanted, would 
give annually a dozen or more barrels of as good 
poudrette, as any sold in the market at a high 
price. 








His barn-yard is so placed, that there is a 
constant washing out upon the lower side, of a 
rich, dark liquid; and the most valuable part of 
the manure from thirty head of cattle, thus runs 
into a low spot, where it sinks away into the 
soil, or evaporates into the air. A very few 
days’ work with a plow and scraper, would 
change the bed of his yard, so that this waste 
would be entirely prevented, and this valuable 
fluid absorbed by the straw and a few loads of 
muck, which is easily procured, would be worth 
more than a hundred dollars per annum. 

The manure of five horses, is thrown from 
the stable through a side opening, and lies for 
months steaming and evaporating, and exposed 
to the water from the eaves ; and not till its vir- 
tue is three-fourths lost, is it drawn out and 
used upon the field. A small quantity of plas- 
ter and muck, or plaster alone, mixed with this 
heap, as new portions are daily added, and a few 
loose boards placed over it to shed off the rain, 
would have quadrupled its value. 

At another time we will give additional notes 
from that same farm, which is not 20 miles from 
our office, and which is but a counterpart of 
thousands all over the country. The cost and 
cartage of a single ton of guano would have 
sufficed to save all the manure wasted in the 
ways we have indicated, which we could not es- 
timate at less than $200 or $300 per annum. 
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PEA PLANTING. 


Tuts crop may be planted either in the fall 
or very early in the spring. But not much time 
is gained by the former process. The ground 
has been so constantly frozen throughout the 
northern portion of our country during the last 
half of March, that the vegetation of seeds was 
impossible. But now, that the birds begin to 
sing merrily, and the wild geese are wending 
their way to their summer quarters, no time is 
to be lost in putting in this crop. 

The best four early peas that we have tried, 
are the Extra Early May, Early June, Prince 
Albert, and Early Emperor. About a week 
later is the Champion of England, which is the 
sweetest, and most prolific pea we have tested, 
either early or late. 

The early peas do not have so strong vines as 
the Marrowfats, and need not be planted so far 
apart, and do not require so high brush. We 
usually plant them in double drilled rows, the 
drills ten inches apart, and the rows four feet. 
The pea is one of the lime plants, its straw 
showing a large per cent. of that constituent. 
Maximum crops can only be grown in common 
garden soils, by the application of lime, in some 
form. The best crop of peas we ever raised, 
was with home-made super-phosphate of lime. 
The growth of vines was large, the pods thick 
set, and well filled, and the peas of very fine 
flavor. 

The comparative merits of deep and shallow 
planting is still a question among gardeners. 
Some plant a foot deep, especially in fall and 
early spring, and claim that the peas do not dry 
up so quick, and bear much longer. We never 
plant more than an inch deep, considering that 
the main advantage of deep planting is the 
loosening of the soil. We trench very thor- 
oughly, and have never had reason to suspect 
that the roots of the pea did not penetrate down- 
ward, wherever they could find the way. 








This is a very profitable crop in the vicinity 
of cities and villages, Immense quantities are 
brought to this city from the south, and distri- 
buted through the cities and villages of New- 
England, long after the season of peas in our cli- 
mate. Tens of thousands of dollars, every sum- 
mer, are paid for this article, withered and next 
to worthless, that might as well be paid to our 
neighbors for a fresh wholesome article. 
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GET SPRING CROPS IN EARLY. 





T'nERE is a great advantage in sowing and 
planting early. Taking one season with ano- 
ther, there is less risk from frost than from dry 
weather in the latter part of spring, or the early 
part of summer. Some crops can be re-sown, 
if a chance cold, wet spring should destroy 
the first sowing. 

We sowed a field of marrowfat peas three 
weeks sooner than usual, and they came for- 
ward so early that we sold them green in the 
pod, for more than fifty dollars an acre over the 
expense of picking and carrying to market, and 
in addition had a moderate crop come to matu- 
rity. 

Early potatoes always bring a good price in 
any location. A plot of these planted as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground, will be quite 
likely to produce a little extra “change” just 
when it will be very convenient, to say nothing 
of the luxury of having early new potatoes for 
home use. Should the first planting happen to 
be destroyed, the use of the ground need not be 
lost. 
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TOP-DRE&8S YOUR WINTER WHEAT. 





WE would recommend those who have fine 
manure on hand, to give a small coating of it to 
wheat at this season, especially on land that is 
not already rich. If the manure has been well 
rotted, most of it will wash into the soil, and 
give the wheat a good start, which is important 
at this season. Guano, if at hand, will be found 
valuable for this purpose. It is better to mix it 
well with muck or finely-composted manure. 
A good plan is, to sow it just before, or during 
a gentle rain; a very heavy rain would wash 
portions of it away. 

We would especially urge farmers to try some 
experiments at this season. These will cost 
less than a good analysis of their soils, and far- 
nish more conclusive and valuable information. 
Select a few lands of wheat, and scatter over 
one of them some guano, on another ashes, on 
a third salt, on a fourth super-phosphate, on a 
fifth plaster, on a sixth lime, on a seventh nitrate 
of soda, or an eighth bone dust, on a ninth com- 
post manure, and on other plots put combina- 
tions of two or more of these. Leave undressed- 
lands between each of these; keep an account 
of the kind and amount of the fertilizers added 
to each plot; and note the apparent effects dur- 
ing the growth, the time of ripening, and also 
the plumpness and quality of the grain at har- 
vest. Similar experiments could also be made 
in planting and sowing the various other crops. 

A part, or the whole of these experiments, will 
cost but little time or expense, and will give the 
intelligent farmer much pleasure in observing 
the effects, to say nothing of the valuable in- 
formation that may thus be gained, for the fu- 
ture guidance of himself and neighbors. 

Numerous carefully-conducted experiments 
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by the best English agriculturists, indicate that 
where a pretty heavy 'top-dressing is to be add- 
ed, it is better to divide it into two or three por- 
tions, and add them at successive periods of 
three or four weeks; say a part carly in April, 
a part in the last week of April or first week in 
May, and the remainder about the latter part 
of May. By this course, the successive wants 
of the crops are provided for. 


——_#@e——— 


TAKE GOOD CARE OF BREEDING ANIMALS 
AT THIS SEASON. 

Ir is very bad economy to neglect breeding 
animals at this season. It is too common a 
practice among farmers to neglect. the care of 
brood mares for the last month or two before 
foaling. Their food is often of a very inferior 
quality ; currying is neglected ; they are turned 
loose in the yard to pick up hay and straw that 
has béen trampled under the feet of cattle, or if 
kept in stalls, the manure is not thoroughly 
cleaned. Care of this kind is mainly bestowed 
upon the work horses. The same may be said 
of cows and ewes. 

This is all wrong. Animals in this condition 
should be treated with special care instead of 
neglect. If well fed and well cared for, their 
young will be doubly valuable, and the dams 
will much more speedily recover their strength 
and vigor after parturition, and they will be 
worth far more during the entire summer. We 
have seen many dams become so reduced at this 
season for want of a little care, that they have 
hardly recovered before the following winter. 


RENOVATING OLD MEADOWS. 


Mucn land is suffered to lie almost dormant 
and unproductive, for the want of a little skill 
and expense. Especially is this the case with 
old meadows, which, for various considerations, 
have been allowed to remain in grass for a num- 
i of years without undergoing the usual rota- 
ion, 

The most effectual method of treating these, 
is to drag them thoroughly with a fine-toothed 
harrow, heavily weighted ; or what is very much 
better, a scarivier made exclusively for this pur- 
pose, consisting of a number of sinall sharp 
coulters, regularly arranged for penetrating the 
sod, at proper distances, and to a depth suffi- 
cient to break up the tangled mass of roots and 
stools, and let. in the sun and air. This treat- 
ment of the meadows is frequently just as ne- 
cessary, and just as beneficial, as trimming fruit 
trees ; and the effects of this simple operation 
alone, has been found to double and quadruple 
the crop. 

If to this, however, could be added at the 
same time, an application of lime, ashes, guano, 
phosphate of lime, or other fertilizers, with a 
small'sprinkling of grass seed, such as were de- 
ficient in the crop, an additional and large ben- 
efit would be secured. 
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“KEEP OFF THE GRASS.” 


ALL around the ‘walks. of our city parks we 
see posted up in flaining capitals, “Keep off the 
grass.” We should like to see one of these pla- 
cards put near every farmer’s cattle yard at this 
season, with a little alteration, so that it would 
read, “keep the cattle off the grass.” It isa 
pretty sure sign of bad management, if animals 





are seen roaming over the fields, before the grass 
is so forward as to furnish an abundance of 
food. So long as they are kept entirely away 
from tasting green food, animals will not loose 
their relish for the dry. But let them out for a 
few hours, or suffer them to crop by the way- 
side as they are driven to and from water, and 
for hours after they will scarcely touch their 
dry food. 

Tramping upon the fields before the ground 
has been thoroughly settled, is very detrimental 
to the fature growth of grass. The first shoots 
are tender and are easily killed, while they con- 
tain little nourishment compared with an equal 
weight or bulk of more advanced growth. It 
is economical to purchase dry food for a week 
or two longer, and let vegetation get a good 
start before an animal sets foot upon it. 

——_+ © o—— 


FIELD BEANS A PROFITABLE CROP. 


In our own experience we have found no crop 
more profitable, than the common white field 
bean. It requires little more care than corn ; 
on the right kind of soil it is quite productive ; 
and almost always finds a ready market at high 
prices. There is no product of the soil which 
contains as much nourishment, pound for 
pound, as this. The straw makes excellent win- 
ter feed for sheep. We have found the smaller 
kinds to be superior to those of a larger size. 

Beans require a dry, warm soil. We have 
raised them where it was so dry and sandy that 
scarcely any thing else would grow. Our best 
bean crops have been upon a thin sandy soil, 
so filled with stones that it was exceedingly 
difficult to plow it at all; and where the earth 
over the limestone rocks was nowhere more 
than four to six inches deep. On one acre of 
such ground we planted the common white 
bean for ten years successively, and never failed 
of getting a remunerative crop, and often had a 
very profitable one. This plot was plowed, 
planted, and hoed, at odd spells, when it was so 
wet that no other ground could be worked. 


——— oe 


A SPRING JOB FOR THE BOYS. 





ScatrereD all over the pasture fields are 
small heaps of cattle droppings. Which should 
not be left to spoil the ground they cover. Fix 
out the boys with a small beetle, or long-hand- 
led mallet, and send them into the pastures, 
and they will have fine sport in knocking to 
pieces and scattering about these cow heaps. 
No labor of our boyhood days was more plea- 
gant, than the week or two thus spent every 
spring. 

A very convenient implement for this pur- 
pose can be made in less than half an hour. 
Saw off a piece of square scantling, 5 to 8 
inches long, and bore a slanting auger hole in 
one side, and fit in a handle 2} to 3 feet long. 
The handle can be made of a broom stick, or 
broken hoe or rake handle. This should be set 
into the top of the block at such an angle, that 
when held in the hands of the boy standing up- 


right, the bottom of the block will lie flat upon 


the ground, twenty or thirty inches from his 
feet. 
——-—- © e———— 
A. Nour ror Lawyers.—“ Woe unto them 
that call evil good and good evil; that put dark- 
ness for light and light for darkness; that jus- 





tify the wicked for reward.” —Isaiah. 





Bons’ Corner, 
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EDITOR TO THE “BOY FROM DOWN EAST,” 
AND OTHER BOYS, 


Le SOO DO 


In the letter we published last week, you have 
doubtless already found many mistakes. We 
shall leave you to find them out, but we will 
say a word or two about the sentiments ex- 
pressed in that letter. We are very sorry the 
writer does not like to study. He would like 
to have a great mind, and we will tell him that 
a great mind is built up very much like a great 
building. The builder uses‘many kinds of ma- 
terials. He puts in a brick here and a brick 
there; in one place he puts a piece of wood of 
one shape, and in another place a piece of ano- 
ther shape. Here he puts mortar, and there he 
drives nails. He works slowly and patiently 
till he gets the whole finished. Just so every 
one must build his own mind. He must study 
many things slowly and patiently, till he has 
piled up a mass of thoughts, when he will be- 
come learned and know a great deal. 

The mind must be made strong. You have 
seen that little boy who is always kept in the 
house without exercise. How pale and sickly 
he appears. How weak he is. The boy that 
is always out working or exercising grows 
strong. When a boy first tries to hold a plow, 
he cannot keep it straight, but he does not give 
up. When the plowstrikes a stone and throws 
him over, he hops up and tries again and again, 
till his arms acquire strength, and till he be- 
comes so skilful that he can plow a straight, 
smooth furrow as well as his father. 

Now thinking is just like plowing. The boy 
who tries to work out a problem, or learn any 
lesson, finds it hard work at first. The lesson 
bothers him, makes him tired, and he makes as 
awkward work at first, as the new plow-boy. 
But he must keep at it, and not be discouraged. 
It takes a good many years to learn to plow 
well, and just so it takes a good many years to 
learn to think well, and how much better to be 
a good than a poor thinker. It is the ability to 
think correctly and strongly, that makes the 
difference between great men and others. 

We remember when we first tried to write a 
composition. We tried and tried two whole 
days, and only wrote two pages—and then 
those two pages had many more mistakes in 
them than the letter printed last week, which 
covered more than three pages of writing. We 
got tired many times in trying to write that 
first composition, and a good many others after 
it, and we would have given up, if our teacher 
had not made us write. We could not then see 
what use it would ever be to learn how to write’ 
down our thoughts, and we did not believe we 
ever could learn; but we did learn, and now we 
are very, very thankful to our teacher for com- ' 
pelling us to write. 

We do not think teachers should give too long 
lessons, but we guess they do not always re- 
quire boys to learn their lessons well enough. 
A short lesson learned well, is better than a 
longer one poorly learned. But boys, remem- - 
ber that the longer lessons you learn, the faster 
your minds will grow. Studying a long lesson 
is to the mind, what a large plate of buckwheat 
cakes is to the body, it makes it grow fast.— 
The boy that wrote that letter, did not ask us to 
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write to the cook to give him a small plate of 
takes, lest his body should grow too fast. 

We advise him to go to college by all means, 

ifhis father will let him. The writer of this 
did not get a chance to go till he was more than 
twenty-one years old, but he is now very glad 
he did go. Wecan till a farm better now than 
we could if we had not been through college; 
for we learned to think a great deal better; and 
now we can think better how to cultivate the 
land, and how to take care of our crops, and 
cattle, &c. Sometime we may tell you how we 
became editor. We will now say that we be- 
gan to learn when we were no older than “A 
Boy from Down East.” On page 323 of volume 
Eleven of the Agriculturist, we told the boys a 
little about the way we learned to write at first, 
by keeping farm accounts. 

And now, boys, we will close this chapter by 
saying that we should like to have you write for 
the Agriculturist. We will have a Boys’ Cor- 
ner, whenever you will have something to put 
into it. Read over the directions to correspond- 
ents in our paper, and also remember to write 
only on one side of the paper, when you write 
for a printer. 


AMliscellaneons, 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR FIRST EXPERIENCE 
IN FARMING, 


BY LUCY GLENDON. 


I nave read with pleasure and profit the ar- 
ticles of your fair correspondent, Mrxniz Myrt ez, 
and have often wondered that more of the 
American ladies do not relate their various ex- 
periences through the columns of the Agricul- 
turist. Next to wondering at the vacuum in 
this necessary department, came conjectures as 
to my own fitness for the task of filling it, and I 
finally arrived at the conclusion of at least mak- 
ing the trial. This idea was partly suggested 
by turning over the pages of an old diary, kept 
during a residence in one of the very fairest of 
all the sunny Southern States, which vividly 
brought back to memory the pleasant little 
chances and mischances that attended our first 
experiment in farming. 

Yes! it was our first experiment and our last. 
Twelve years had we spent in a large city, con- 
fining our amateur agriculture to a garden, 
Small as it was, considered in square feet and 
inches, I believe no garden ever yet displayed 
such a multiplicity of talent. Melons, sweet 
corn, fruit trees, roses, dahlias, pinks—all the 
inhabitants of the vegetable world, were ad- 
mitted, and so successfully did we wage war 
against insects, frosts, and all the ills that gar- 
den-flesh is heir to, that it inspired no small 
triumph, together with a certainty that we were 
born to figure in a larger area of ground. 

Of course, all our dreams of a farm were com- 
posed of lowing herds, nightingales, strawber- 
ries and cream, and “neat-handed Phillises,” 
and the lovely aspect of the Southern woods 
and fields, as they first met our eyes, clad in 
their gorgeous autumnal robes of gold and crim- 
son, contributed to heighten this agreeable de- 


goodly acres, only about two and a half of which 
were ever cultivated. The house itself was sit- 
uated in one of the most perfect groves ever 
planned by the fertile brain of Nature. A noble 
old chestnut, that had probably waved for half 
a century, formed the apex, from which sloped 
down oaks, evergreens, and sturdy forest trees, 
in irreproachable symmetry. 

Shall I ever forget the ludicrous misadven- 
tures that attended these two years. My father, 
the very beau-ideal of a book-farmer, (as the 
veteran farmers of the neighborhood, entirely 
guiltless of all modern innovations, regarded 
him,) piled his book-shelyes with bound vol- 
umes of the Agriculturist, Oultivator, &c., and 
with these guides entered on a life of practical 
agriculture. Heaven help us! for all he knew 
about it! Request of him the derivation of a 
knotty Greek verb, or the translation of a pas- 
sage in Virgil or Euripides—question him re- 
garding the geological formation of a country, 
or seek an explanation of the metaphysical sub- 
tleties of Aristotle or Kant, and he was in his 
element. None could converse more clearly, or 
sustain an argument with more ability on these 
points, than he. But as to sowing and reaping, 
the veriest farm-boy in New-England, had the 
advantage of him. So out he went every morn- 
ing and hoed a row or two of corn, and then re- 
turned to the shady verandah to read Words- 
worth, or pore over the enchanted pages of Col- 
eridge, while Cesar, the stout negro man, sowed 
potatoes, and told a long story to the children 
of the household, between every hill. Of course, 
this was all very pleasant, so far as the present 
was concerned; but the days and weeks rolled 
by, and the corn and potatoes did’nt seem to 
thrive in spite of our scientific experiments. 
The pigs (Cesar’s special protegés) escaped from 
their confinement, and galloped wildly around, 
to the manifest detriment of vegetation. So 
Cesar was told to fasten them up again, and in 
this visionary attempt every child in the house, 
scoured from pillar to post, until their delin- 
quent pigships were safely ensconced within 
their proper dominions. Cesar tied up the re- 
fractory rails with a piece of string, (his never- 
failing expedient,) and went his way until the 
next onslaughters upon the young vegetables, 
called the children’s hunting propensities, and 
Cesar’s piece of string, again into requisition. 

And now to relate our first experiment in 
butter-making. This article had become very 
expensive, and our cows yielding many quarts 
daily of rich milk, we saw no earthly reason 
why we, practical agriculturists that we were, 
should not manufacture our own butter. To be 
sure we had no churn, but necessity is the 
parent of invention, and our dear mother, whose 
command of expedients was truly surprising 
pressed a shallow earthen jar into the service. 
It was filled with cream, and Susan, the maid, 
was armed with a stout iron spoon, wherewith 
to agitate it briskly. 

After about two hours’ toil, Susan reported 
the cream as still obstinate. ‘Oh, you haven't 
stirred it enough,” said my mother, and one of 
the juveniles was set to work at the rate of a 
penny an hour. I will not relate the exact or- 
der in which the whole domestic force succeeded 
one another. Suffice it to say, that the shades 
of night surprised us, but not—the dutter. 





lusion. 







At length our dear impracticable father, with 
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Our first and last farm, consisted of a hundred|a bright idea, no doubt borrowed from the 


“Philosophy of Human Life,” (the book then 
in hand,) suggested Saur! Oh, dawn of light 
on the darkness of our despair? To be sure! 
Was not butter always salt? and how were we, 
in our ignorance, to know at what stage of the 
operation it was applied? A table-spoonful of 
salt was incorporated with the nondescript mass 
under the hands of Susan, and we waited with 
breathless impatience to see the golden island 
emerge from the sea of buttermilk. All, how- 
ever, was in vain. More salt—hot water—cold 
water, were applied in quick succession—the 
mass was whirled round with renewed vigor, 
but no butter made its appearance. 

Just then, in walked a friend and neighbor, 
whose whole life had been spent under the sha- 
dow of a farm-house, and before her we laid all 
these troubles. I will not repeat the bursts of 
laughter with which our various schemes were 
greeted, nor the good-natured witticisms she in- 
dulged in at our expense, but I will say, for our 
own credit, that before we left that Southern 
home, we could make as good butter as any in 
the country—Latin and metaphysics to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding, 

All these little mishaps were certainly su- 
premely ridiculous, and very vexatious at the 
time; but nevertheless, many were the happy 
hours we spent within the precincts of that 
farm. Petting the chickens and peacocks, and 
stroking the last new calves for the children— 
roaming through solemn pine avenues to the 
song of summer birds, book in hand, to the dear 
father; transplanting roses and shrubbery to 
our flower-loving mother, and the happy sun- 
sets where we all sat together in the verandah, 
surrounded by beloved guests, who came from 
time to time to view our new domains—these 
made our lives pleasant. I shall never forget 
those summer twilights, with the heavy odor of 
blossoming, locusts floating on the air—the sol- 
emn stars ascending their thrones of light one 
by one, and the whip-poor-will chanting her 
melancholy refrain in the distant wood—sand as 
long as memory continues to weave her bright 
shadows amid the soft tints of the past, these 
reminiscences of our sweet Southern home, will 
hold a beloved place in the sanctuary of the 
heart. 


Tue Quaker’s Scrupies.—A Quaker said to 
a gunner, “ Friend, I counsel no bloodshed ; but 
if it be thy design to hit the little man in the 
blue jacket, point thine engine three inches 
lower.” 

The above reminds us of an anecdote we have 
heard or read somewhere, of an occurrence on 
board an American merchant vessel, which was 
attacked by a British privateer during the last 
war. A Friend on board had refused to assist 
in defending the vessel, as it was entirely against 
his peace principles to shed blood even in self- 
defence. The privateer’s men had taken to their 
boats, and were attempting to board the vessel. 
The Friend stood looking calmly over the bul- 
warks as one of the attacking crew sprung from 
the boat and seizing a rope that chanced to hang 
down, commenced climbing up the ship’s side. 
The Friend took up a hatchet lying near, and 
addressing the man, who was now suspended 
over the water, said: “ Friend, if thee wants that 
rope, thee can have it;” and suiting the action 
to the word, he severed it just above his hands 
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TERRIBLE ENGINES OF DESTRUCTION. 
TO BE USED BY THE ENGLISH FLEET SENT TO RUSSIA, 


Tau following article is from the French cor- 
respondent of the Cincinnati Gacette. If the 
terrible engines of war described by him, prove 
half as effectual as represented, it will be mere 
boy’s play for the combined English and French 
fleets in the Baltic and Black Seas, to destroy all 
the Russian ships afloat, War is a dreadful 
evil, and terribly destructive to every thing good. 
How much better would it be for humanity, if 
the means employed for destruction, were turned 
to the advancement of agriculture, and the 
moral and intellectual culture of mankind. 


The new invention for the more rapid des- 
truction of human beings, which the war is 
bringing to light, especially in England, will 
Surpass all expectations. The arsenals of Eng- 
land have for a long time been closed to visitors, 
even to the members of Parliament, while these 
new and terrible machines were being con- 
structed and experimented upon, and no know- 
ledge of their existence even was permitted until 
now called forth by actual service. Many years 
ago the English Government had a proposition 
before them to adopt Wagner's floating gun, 
and hesitated. A member of Parliament ex- 
claimed: ‘“ He demands but £300,000, and yet 
you hesitate! Hasten to buy this machine, de- 
clare war against France, and you will destroy 
her marine in a few days time!” No attention 
was paid to this apostrophe at the time in 
France, and apparently none in England. But 
this terrible invention, of which the public has 
ceased to talk, and which was even ridiculed at 
the time, has been maturing in concealment in 
the arsenals of Woolwich, and is now ready to 
go out on its work of destruction. 

‘ The Count Lavalette, captain of military ma- 
rine in France, who knew the construction of 
this gun, it is said made endeavors to have it 
adopted by the minister of marine under Louis 
Philippe. It is simply a leng Congreve gun, 
which glides along on the water in a straight 
line till it strikes the vessel at which it is direct- 
ed, when it thrusts into its sides its iron head, 
containing two pounds of fulminating powder 
of mercury. When the fire attains this reser- 
voir, it explodes, blowing a hole in the vessel 
ten or twelve feet in diameter, which it is im- 
possible for them to close up, as they do the 
round holes made by cannon balls. 

In admitting that the Russian fleets shall re- 
tire under the inapproachable fortresses of Cron- 
stadt and Sebastopol, they cannot be in safety 
from this terrible Congreve gun, which carries 
to almost any distance within reach of the aim, 
and far beyond the reach of any other gun. It 
cannot be prevented from passing through the 
most contracted straits where ships pass. 

The submarine boats are so perfected at this 
moment, that they can reach and attach a 
burner to an enemy’s ship without the least 
danger. Experiments are also being made with 
an asphyxiating ball, which does not kill, but 
which paralyzes an entire crew for several 
hours, or until they are made prisoners. They 
are embarking also a large number of burning 
explosive balls, which explode invariably when 
they strike, even in the body of a horse, for 
they inflame at the moment of discharge from 
the gun, and_ fly burning like small Congreves 
until the moment of explosion, when they may 
apply fire to the ammunition chests and other 
inflammable material, as easily and as surely as 
if they were to fall in a stubble-field. 

They are furnishing also two small steam- 
boats of a singular appearance, which will carry 
only two enormous Paixhan guns, placed on 
the fore part of the vessel. The walls of these 
little vessels have a thickness of six feet, made 
of oak, standing upright, and this covered with 
a mattress of cotton substance, a foot and a half 
thick, which is impenetrable to a bullet, and 
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lead. Its prow has the angular form of a cui- 
rass, intended to turn bullets; the roof or deck 
is covered in the same way, so as to allow the 
bombs to glide into the-sea without doing dam- 


age. 

eThe fire-ship—very heavy, and a bad sailer— 
will be towed and let loose at the proper mo- 
ment, to approach near the enemy’s vessel, 
either when at anchor or lying to, which it will 
attack fore and aft with bombs thrown between 
wind and water, and sprinkling the ship with a 
shower of Grecian fire. One of these burners, 
taking by surprise a fleet of vessels in a calm, 
could with ease destroy the whole fleet, and yet 
it only requires the labor of ten determined 
men to operate it. 

The Peace Society have agitated the question 
in England of how far a nation is justified in 
employing other and more destructive methods 
in war than those employed by theenemy. Ad- 
miral Napier has replied to these propositions 
with irony: “If you fear to hurt the enemy, 
put into your guns balls. of cotton, and into 
your cannon cakes of rice!” 

The English fleet is largely provided with 
balloons, intended to carry inflammable mate- 
rials to scatter over towns, villages, and fleets, 
when the wind favors such operations. 

Another invention, still more terrible than all 
the rest, but of which the construction has 
not yet been made known, except to a very 
small number of persons, is about to be sent 
out to destroy the Russians. All these inven- 
tions are highly curious and interesting in 
the history of the war, but rather afflicting for 
humanity. 

————0-@6——— 

Gone Ricut Over 17.—I have a friend, whose 
ready wit often enlivens the social circle, and 
sometimes, also, faithfully serves the cause of 
truth. One Sabbath morning, as he stepped 
from his house to go to church, he met a stranger 
driving a heavily-loaded wagon through the 
town. He turned upon him, stopped, lifted 
both hands, and stood in a tragic attitude, gaz- 
ing upon the ground beneath the vehicle, and 
exclaimed, “There! there! you are going right 
over it! You have gone right overit!” The 
traveler hastily gathered up his reins, drew in 
his horses, came to a dead stand, and began 
looking under his wheels to see what little in- 
nocent child, or dog, or pig, might have been 
ground to jelly by their heavy weight. But 
seeing nothing, he looked anxiously up to the 
man who had so singularly arrested his pro- 
gress, and said, ‘‘Over what?” ‘The fourth 
commandment,” was the quick reply, ‘“‘ Remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” It was 
hard starting those wheels again, and hard 
hauling that load all the rest of the day.—Nor- 
wich Examiner. 

———+-- ¢———_ 

Unaniuity.—'' We must be unanimous,” said 
Hancock, on the occasion of singing the Declar- 
ation of Independence; ‘‘there must be no pull- 
ing different ways.” ‘‘ Yes,” answered Franklin, 
“we must all hang together, or most assuredly 
we shall all hang separately.” 


A GENTLEMAN who did not trust to his mem- 
ory wrote in his pocket-book: “I must be 
married when I get to town.” 


THERE is a phrenologist in Philadelphia, who 
can tell the contents of a barrel, by examining 
its head. 

Docs vs, Muuusters.—If we may believe the 
census, every fifth person in the United States 
owns a horse ; and every tenth a dog. And it 
costs more to support the dogs than it does the 
ministers! 


“T REMEMBER,” Says Lord Biden, “Mr. Jus- 
tice Gould trying a case at York, and when he 
had proceeded for about two hours, he ob- 
served : 

“Here are only eleven jurymen in the box; 
where isthe twelfth ?” 

“Please you, my Lord,” said one of the 
eleven “he has gone away about some other 





this again covered with a sheeting of iron and 


business, but he has left his verdict with me !” 





GETTING ON TOO FAST. 


A pious old slave hada wicked master. This 
master had much confidence, however, in the 
slave’s piety. He believed he was a Christian. 
Sometimes the master would be serious and 
thoughtful about religion. One day he came to 
the old slave, with the New Testament in his 
hand, and aske@ if he could explain a p e 
to him. The slave was willing to try, and ask- 
ed what it was. 

“Tt is here in Romans,” said the master. 

‘Have you done all it tells you to do in Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John?” inquired the 
slave seriously, fixing his eyes upon his mas- 
ter’s, 

“No, I haven’t” said he. 

“Then you're getting on too fast—too fast, 
master. Go back to the beginning of the book. 
Do all it tells you, till you get to and 
you will understand it easy enough then; 
for the good book says, “ If any man will domy 
will, he will know the doctrine.” 

If any of our readers ever heard any body 
arguing about a hard text in Romans, or some- 
where else, and worrying to know what it 
means, just tell him this story about “ getting 
on too fast.” —Juvenile Instructor. 


—_—2084— 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 


WE find that by using such good paper, our 
volume of 882 pages will be quite large to bind, 
and especially large for those who wish to stitch 
their paper together with an index, without be- 
ing at the expense of binding. To obviate this, 
we have concluded to be at the expense and 
trouble of making out an extra index with No. 
26, so as to form a complete volume of the first 
26 numbers. The index for the next 26 num- 
bers will be given at the end of the year, or with 
No. 52. This arrangement will make it conve- 
nient for all, as the 52 numbers can be stitched 
or bound in two volumes with an index for each, 
" in one volume with the double index at the 
close. 

We hope all will preserve their numbers, for 
there are many single articles each of which will 
be worth the price of the volume, for future ref- 
erence. When the paper arrives from the post- 
office, a good plan is to see that it is proper!: 
folded, and then pin or sew it through the mid- 
dle and cut — the leaves. It is very easy to 
stitch 26 numbers together. To do this, arrange 
them in regular order, and with an awl punch 
several holes about one-fourth of an inch from 
the back, and through these run a strong thread 
two or three times with a darning-needle, and 
the work is done. We have scores of volumes 
of papers, pamphlets, and addresses, thus pre- 
pared, which serve all the purposes of a bound 
volume, and occupy less room in storing and 
carrying. We would, however, prefer to see 
volumes of agricultural papers neatly bound and 
laid upon the book-shelves or tables of farmers. 
They are much better and more appropriate or- 
naments, than gilded volumes of y maga- 
zines or novels. 


ONE WORD MORE.—We thank our friends 
for the liberal aid they have afforded us in ex- 
tending the circulation of the Agriculturist. 
Our list has increased beyond our e. ion, 
and we are daily encouraged to labor with the 
utmost diligence, to make our paper worthy of 
the confidence and admiration of our largely in- 
creasing list of readers. Our reliance for the 
continuance and increase of our list is upon 
those who are alreat'y readers. As stated above, 
we now divide the year so as to give either one 
or two complete volumes of the 52 numbers. 
Number 27 begins the secund volrme, or half 
of the year. e respectfully request all our 
present subscribers to make a little exertion at 
this time, and each send us on at least one new 
name. If you cannot get your neighbors to 
send on for a year, ask them to try the paper 
for six months, as in that time they will get a 
complete volume. 
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To CorresPonDENTS.—We have several com- 
munications on hand which we will look over 
as soon as we have time, and some of them will 
be published. It is no trifling labor to prepare 
for the printer many communications which we 
receive. Some are written so closely that there 
is not room to put in corrections, without re- 
writing the whole. We cheerfully prepare ar- 
ticles, unless there is manifest Bant of care on 
the part of the writer. If he does as wellas he 
can, we make all needful changes and correc- 
tions. 

As most writers doubtless wish to improve 
their own style, we suggest to them to keep an 
exact copy of their communications, and then 
compare this copy with the printed sheet. They 
may often learn something in this way. 

We are not anxious to receive original poetry. 
We have little space for rhyme, and we have 
good selections enough to last us a year at least. 
Good poetry, however, will not be rejected ; but 
we advise all who attempt to write in verse to 
remember, that good rhyme does not constitute 
good poetry ; on the contrary, some of the best 
poetry we have ever seen does not “rhyme” at 
all, while some of the best rhyme contains not a 
single poetic sentiment. 

——0 @-e—_——_ 

Taey Were Never Cumprex.—A corres- 
pondent says: “‘ We talk jof Adam and Eve as 
having been, before the fall, in a very happy 
condition, but one thing they missed—they 
were never children.” 

True.., We never thought of that. Adam 


~ never played marbles. He never played “hokey.” 


He never drove a tandem of boys with a string. 
He never skated on a pond, or played “ ball,” 
or rode down hill on a hand-sleigh. And Eve, 
she never made a play-house; she never took tea 
with another little girl from the little tea-table 
set out with the toy tea things; she never rolled 
a hoop, or jumped a rope, or pieced a baby- 
quilt, or dressed a doll. They never played 
‘blind man’s bluff,” or “ pussy wants a corner,” 
or “hurly burly,” or any of the games with 
which childhood disports itself. How blank 
their age must have been, wherein no memories 
of early youth came welling up in their hearts, 
no visions of childhood floating back from the 
long past, no mother’s voice chanting a lullaby 
to the ear of fancy in the still hours of the night, 
no father’s words of kindness speaking from the 
church-yard where he sleeps. Adam and Eve, 
and they alone of all the countless millions of 
men and women that have ever lived, had no 
childhood.— Albany Register. 


Queer Suret sutrons.—“ What on ’arth ails 
these ere shirt buttons, I wonder. Jest the 
minit I put the needle through ’em to sew ’em 
on, they splits and flies all to bits.” ‘“ Why, 
Grandmother, them isn’t shirt buttons, they’s 
my peppermints, and you’ve been spilin’ ’em.” 

Necessity is great for making things serve all 
round, In California a warning-pan is used as 
an umbrella, fruit-dish, bean-pot, and-contribu- 
tion-box. 








Markets, 

Remarxs,—Our advices from Europe are to 
the 25th March. Grain and Flour have fallen 
there considerably, but this decline has not 
affected our market in the least, owing to the 
small quantity on hand. At the opening of the 
canals, when large quantities will be continually 
coming to market, the prices will then be gov- 
erned more by those prevailing in Europe. 
Flour remains nearly as per our last ; Corn has 
fallen 3 to 4 cents per bushel. 

Cotton has given way from 4 to } cts. per lb., 
Sugar } of a cent. 

Money is just as high as ever, and Stocks a 
little lower. : 

The weather has now become quite mild and 








spring like; but the season is at least twelve 
days later thon that of last year. 
+ 040 
From the Mark Lane Express, March 20th. 


REVIEW OF THE BRITISH CORN TRADE. 

Tue depression in the Wheat trade has in no 
degree abated since our last, and a further im- 
portant decline has taken place in prices at most 
of the leading provincial markets. Holders ap- 
pear to have been seized by a kind of panic; 
whilst buyers, finding it to their advantage to 
hold off, have refused to take beyond what they 
have needed for immediate use. In proportion 
as the anxiety to realize has increased, so has 
the caution of purchasers, and so far from any 
improvement in the demand having been caused 
by the fall which has taken place in prices, the 
effect has been just the reverse; for with each 
concession made by sellers, the millers have 
contracted their operations. How long this 
state of affairs may continue, no one can forsee; 
but it is an undoubted fact that stocks in the 
hands of the millers and bakers have been ma- 
terially reduced, and, whenever the turn may 
come, the reiction is likely to be sudden. That 
the existing position of affairs has been in a 
great measure brought about by the increasing 
tightness in the money market, cannot be ques- 
tioned ; and, though there has been no great 
extent of speculation, still purchases were, it 
would now appear, made during the time that 
prices were on the advance, by parties not in a 
position to hold what they bought for any 
lengthened period; hence the late forced sales. 
Circumstances have, it must be confessed, been 
all against speculators for an advance. We 
have, in the first place, been favored with the 
most auspicious weather. The autumn seed- 
time was all that could be desired; the winter 
sharp, but not protracted; and the weather for 
getting in the Lent crops as propitious as possi- 
ble. There has, consequently, been nothing to 
create uneasiness in respect to ‘the future, and, 
though it may not be very rational to conclude 
that because the first step has been favorable 
the result must also be so, still it has encouraged 
hopes of future abundance. 

The prospect of war with Russia, which 
greatly assisted the upward movement, has, 
now that it has become almost certain, had the 
opposite effect, inasmuch as it has caused the 
Baltic merchants to make unusual efforts to ship 
off all they could as early as possible; with this 
view vessels have been loaded over the ice, and 
the latter cut away, so as to allow the ships to 
proceed to sea before the winter broke up. The 
pressure for money, to which we have already 
alluded, may also be attributed to the extraor- 
dinary expenditure caused by the preparations 
of war; and though there can be no doubt that 
we shall hereafter feel the effect of the withhold- 
ing of supplies from Russia, thus far the warlike 
aspect of affairs has been to depress, instead of 
raising, prices. Last, but not least in impor- 
tance, has been the extent of the arrivals of 
breadstuffs from America. These had certainly 
exceeded what we were led to expect, from the 
character of the advices from thence; for we 
were told months ago that stocks at the ports 
on the sea-board had been reduced into a very 


-] narrow compass, and that the receipts from the 


interior would be comparatively unimportant. 
The question now is, will America continue to 
ship as largely as she has done; will the prohi- 
bition of exports from the Black Sea, and the 
interference with supplies from the Upper Bal- 
tic, have no effect; and will the consumption, 
which was certainly checked by the high prices 
which prevailed during the winter, undergo no 
increase after a fall of 10s. per qr. on Wheat? 
The answer we must leave toourreaders. Dur- 
ing the last month there has hardly been a day 
in which out-door labor could not be favorably 
prosecuted ; farmers have, consequently, been 
enabled to make rapid progress, and the sowing 
of Lent Corn is now drawing to a close; indeed 
in many districts the work has been finished. 
Still the deliveries from the growers haye not 
increased materially. 





CONTINENTAL CORN TRADE. 


We learn from the Baltic that the different 
rivers and harbors had been freed from ice, 
and that the greatest activity prevailed to ship 
off what had been bought during the winter for 
English account. The very dull reports from 
hence had had the effect of checking all incli- 
nation to enter into fresh engagements, and 
what was being done was in fulfilment of con- 
tracts previously entered into. 

By the most recent advices from Franee, it 
appears that the pressure for money had not 
diminished, and the downward movement in 
prices of Wheat and Flour had consequently 
continued. The dull accounts from hence, and 
the favorable character of the season, had all 
assisted to discourage holders, and the anxiety 
to realise at almost any price had amounted to 
a panic. At Paris on Wednesday, sellers 
would have submitted to materially reduced 
rates; notwithstanding which, it was impossible 
to induce buyers to act. We have similiar 
advices from Havre, but at Marseilles a rally 
seems to have taken place on receipt of the in- 
formation of the prohibition of exports from 
Southern Russia; subsequently, however, busi- 
ness had again become dull. 

From Odessa we learn that the time allowed 
for vessels to complete their loading had been 
extended to the 13th March. So soon as this 
had become known, a very active demand for 
Wheat had set in, and over 70,000 qrs. had 
been bought for immediate shipment. 


——+-# @e- 


PRODUCE MARKETS. 
Wholesale prices of the more important Vegetables, 


Fruits, &c., at the principle New-York Markets. 
April 8, 1854: 


VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, Western Reds, @ bbl., $2 373¢ ; 
Junes, $2 25; Merinos, $2 25; Carters, $3 50; Mercers, 
$3 25@$3 50; Onions red, # bbi., $1 75; yellow, $1 75; 
white, $3 ; Parsneps, # bbl., $1 50; Beets, # bbl., $2 50; 
Carrots, #@ bbl., $2 50; Turnips, white, bbL, $1 75; 
yellow, $1 50; Spinach # bbl., $4; Celery, # doz. bunches, 
$2; Lettuce, # doz., 25c.@$1; Vegetable Oysters, $1@ 
$1 25; Cabbage, ® hundred, $8@$14. 

Fruirs.—Apples, Greenings, # bbl., $3 50 ; Spitzenburgs, 
# bbl., $3 50; Russets, @ bbl., $3 50; Northern Spy, 
bbl., $4, a very few in market. Second quality of the 
kinds above mentioned are worth $2@$2 50; Cranberries, 
% bbl., $9@$10, ; Maple Sugar, per Ib., 1C@123¢c. ; Eggs, B 
doz., 15c. ; Butter, 18@22c. per pound. 

The markets are poorly supplied, and produce is com- 
manding good prices at present. 

———-+ 6 e————- 
NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monday, April 10, 1854. 

THE number of cattle in market to-day is not as large as 
one week since, but they are of a superior quality, about 
equal to those of last week. The prices range about the 
same as last week. 

Lowest price, 8c. ; Middling, 9c. ; Best, 10c. 

Washington Yards, Forty-fourth street. 
A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor, 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY 


Beeves, 2,187 2,187 
Cows, 29 
Sheep, 476 
Swine, 1,095 
Veals, 907 


Of these there were forwarded by the Harlem Railroad, 
beeves, 88 ; cows, 27; sheep, 405. 

By the Hudson River railroad, beeves, 700 ; sheep, 71. 

By the Erie railroad, beeves, 1100 ; swine, 1095. 

New-York State, furnished by cars, 393. 

Ohio, by cars, 1090. 

Pennsylvania, on foot, 328. 

Kentucky, by cars, 288. 

Connecticut, on foot, 4. 

Mr. ALLERTON gives the following prices: Cows from 
$30@$65: Sheep, $3 50@$7; Extra, $10@$14; Swine, 
corn fed, 53¢c. ; Mast, 44¢@5%. 

RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 

Brownine’s, Sixth street, 


IN MARKET TO-DAY- 


Beeves, 297 

Cows, 88 

Sheep, 1,852 400 
O’BrikEn’s, Sixth street. 

Beeves, 40 

Cows, 100 


Mr. CHaMBgRLIN being sick, we were unable to obtain 
our usual reports from his yards. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. 





Ashes. 

Pot, Ist sort, 1853.. 100 lbs. 5 93 6 - 

Pearl, Ist sort, 1852. . ae a gxaoasad 6 6 one. _- 
Beeswax. 

American Yellow.........-sesesees 8 lb. — 28 @ 29 
Bristles, 

American, Gray and White............... —40 @— 45 
Coal. 

— ORE os ss.c0csccnawe a chaldron, 10 50 @ 14 — 

Scotch.. OTC oe —- @— — 

CRGORR 550 0 04-055 <b oven tureabh SyaarenBare 7 75 @ 50 

WORN csaddn seh spd sco ald aneomaveneemanes 850@ - 

ANthr ACH. i509 heii <osisles suwtiee # 2,000 lb. 6 50 @ 7 — 
Cotton. Atlantic Other Gulf 

Ports. Florida. Ports. 

INIOTIOL. «.<..actioan sete —- @ — — @ 

Low to good ord...... 14 @836 @8% T4@8% 

Low to good mid...... 94 @1034 wet ll @l1l¥ 

Mid. fair to fair... 10 @il 11%@11% 114@12 

Fully fr. to good fi -U4@— u¥@— — @12K 

Good and fine......... @- — —_-_ — = 
Cotton Bagging. 

Guay CIO ss ee Fee eee 8 pee _ Nx o> saad 

American Kentucky... ......ecscccecces 

DIOR ss 0 winisec:pre hoes shuaete Snclakisia-a deca _—— $— _ 
Coffee. — 
SAVE, WINES: soo sive Soe heed shee @ lb— 14 @—14% 
BROT asics o's. 00s cgies pale aan eceen aes — 13% + eed 
Brazil.. oder Vee sates. as 0019 
MAMMAING i oc 604655 cdebe'd dah cl dsthoal -- 12 @—12¥ 
St-Domingo......4.(Ca@p)e. coi gd lee — 9%@—10% 
Cordage. 

DRO ROME. . occciccscecttbeblecetece 8 lb.— 7 @—10 

BO MODCs secnncescsnc phere Megssswae-s _ @—16 
Corks, 


Velvet, Quarts. . 
Velvet, Pints. 
Phials.. 


Feathers. 

























Lumber, 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Timber, White Pine........# cubic ft.— 18 
Timber, Oak.....scess.ees eeeecceecseem™ 20 
Timber, Grand Island, W. O..........—= 35 — 38 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine... . (by cargo) —18 @— 2 
YARD SELLING PRICES 
Timber, Oak Scantling .......# M. ft.80 — @ 40 


— 80 





















Timber, or Beams, Eastern.......... ae 50 @ 18 75 
Plank, Geo, Pine, Worked..........2..— — @ 35 — 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Unworked...........20 — @ 25 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear........87 50 @ 40 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual......30 — @ 35 — 
Boards, North River, BOX....seceeeeeel6 — @ 17 — 
Boards, Albany Pine.... pee.— 16 @ — 22 
Boards, City Worked. —22 @— 24 
Boards, do. narrow, clear ceiling... —-86 @-— 
Plank, do., narrow, clear flooring... — 5 @-—— 
Plank, Albany Pine... biclesveeseet catetie —26 @— 82 
Plank, City Worked.........e.ceseesse— 26 @ — 82 
Plank, Albany Spruce. .....+.- sevcees 18 — 20 
Plank, Spruce, City Worked........... — 24 
Shingles, Pine, sawed........#@bunch, 2 25 2 50 
Shingles, Pine, split and shaved....... 5 @ 3— 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. Ist qual. a) M.24— @ 28 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality...... 22 — @ 25 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. Ist quality........19 — @ 2l— 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d quality........17 — @18 — 
Shingles, Company, 3 ft...........00.32 — @— — 
Shingles, Cypress, 2 ft........sesee00s—- — @ 16 — 
Shingles, Cypress, 8 ft.......00se0000--— —  @ 22 — 
Staves, White Oak, Pipe..........4..65 — @— — 
Staves, White Oak, Hhd.... 2—- @-—— 
Staves, White Oak, Bol... 40—- @—— 
Staves, Red Oak, Hhd. » 38 — @ 35 — 
Heading, White Oak.......... ooeseee060 — @— — 
Molasses, 
New-Orleans.........+s000c000.49 gall. — 27 -- 
POTtO BiGd 0 <0 coccccccacadsnccacesscesre SP — 30 
Cuba Muscovado.... @ — 27 
Trinidad Cuba,. @ — 27 
Cardenas, &.....ceseeccecees sees ccee 234@ — 24 
Nails, 
Cut, 4d@60d........ --Rlb— 4 @-— — 5 
Wrought, 3 ane eh Au am - 
Naval Stores. 


Turpentine, Soft, North County,# 280lb— — @ 5 75 



























eens Wilmington. pindcado menace 5,50 
TAD occ cavead.cee ey .® bbl. Se @ 350 
Pitch, City. Nigar im vooeee 275 O—— 
Resin, Common, (d sooo 1 75 @ 1 873 
Resin, White........ 280 Ib. 250 @ 475 
Spirits Turpentine.......... ...@ gall.— 66 @ — 68 
Oil Cake. 
Thin Oblong, City............... ton,—-— @—— 
Thick, Round, Country.......... ™ a @28 — 
Thin Oblong Country pee Pipes frat —— @33— 
Provisions, 
Beef, Mess, Country............. 
Beef, Prime, Country.. 
Beef, Mess, City....... 
Beef, PROMMSOMEIE . ven 5.3 8p cacneiecups 
PON IRE, CAM oh wiavsaiedaieousicevipes 
Beef, Mess, repacked, Wiscon.......... —— @l4— 
Beef, Prime, MeGG,. 0.606000 s cases tce.21— @24— 
Pork, Mess, Western...... Stier d bbl. 1575 @16— 
Pork, Prime, Western...... ceeeeee13 50 Q—— 
PORK, FUNG; MOON, «os <ecccccccassccictee 14 88 16 — 
Pork, Clear, Westein................+- @17 50 
Lard, Ohio, Prime, in barrels...... #8 Ib. — — 10% > a — 
Baran, Fighlley < di- isies dsieacdts epiowseys 
Hams, Dry Salted..... Me oahaesd dake starardete oe we 89% 
Shoulders, Pickled............. Gs detsietems _ SKO— _ 
Shoulders, Dry Salted...........sseeee+ @— 6% 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............ ® bbl. 13 — @lé6 50 
Beef, Smoked Sy ah A he Plb.— 9 @— 9% 
Butter, Orange County.........-.....06 
PUREE SIN es’ Fons oh cactede alamson kone 
Butter, New-York State Dairies........ 
Butter, Canada..............02 
Butter, other Foreign, (in bond,) 
Cheese, fair to prime............ scenes 
Plaster Paris. 
Blue Nova Scotia...........+..40+ # ton, : 50 @3 75 
White Nova Scotia... ........0..ee-s cece 350 @ 3 623 
Salt. 
TOPKS IMIGNG: . 5 55.6600 cass been #8 bush.—_— @—48 
St. Martins ..i co i6 06 cites es Sed csivewet —_-— 
Liverpool, Ground. ...........+- @ sack, 1 10 112% 
Liverpool; Fine. . 2.0... cde sec te dectceccee 145 1 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s.............++- 1724%@ 175 
tre. : 
pete sds edindaageceptiecuseeti shane #— 6%@— 8 
Crude, East India...........seeeseseeeee —-7@—?7 
Nitrate Soda.......... oo SbS USE OF ebeldees — 5 @ 5% 
Seeds, 
ClOVET cc icerccccccsccoercses ad lb.— 10 @— 118 
Timothy, Mowed.. os eeee Bf toe. 14— Q17— 
Timothy, Reaped... Cio caheusesstadecdn aah we @20 — 
Flax, American, Rough.........% bushe — @—— 
Linseed, Calcutta......... Pe ren ery wee — @O— 
Sugar. 
St. CraiX .vccvesscncsesceds Gocesese 8 lb.— — @-—— 
New-Orleans. .....ccecees cccceceeeeeees — 4 — 61 
Cuba Muscovado...........+.+-0 — 44@— 6 
Porto Ric0.......... cece eee eee eseences — 446@— 6% 
Havana, White .............+ —174@— 8 
Havana, Brown and Yellow.... — 5 @ 7% 
Stuart’s, Double-Refined, Loaf...... — 9%@—— 
do. do. do, Crushed : S — 94@—-— 
do, do. do. or 'B: _ pr eel 
do. (A)Crushed.......... Din gary 9 @-— 
do. 2d quality, Crushed,......+.0+ none, 
BE sos oinciccctcdssceusccueenabutene tan — 5% — 
Brasil White, 2... i .cccccces cccccows cess — 6%@— 7 
Brazil, Brown.......00s8secsececeeecces — 5 _ 
Tallow, 





Live Geese, prime.....o. seveee Se Ib. — 46 @— 49 
ax, 
IGEN S Sat agvehtewd Xen sidapels ee EE e- Bib. — & @— 9} 
Flour and Meal. 
Sour......+- Salen d 3's tAssessect Bb bbl. 6 50 Be 
Superfine No. 2.. a Ae » 68 @7 — 
State, common brands AO rer rrr er 7— 4@" 124 
State, Straight brand,........... 7 184%@-— 
State, favorite brands. 7 38 @750 
Western, mixed do.......ceceeeee 7 37% @7 4344 
Michigan and Indiana, Straight do... 775 @7 8734 
Michigan, fancy brands........ eee sseses 7 874 @8 — 
Ohio, common to good brands..........+. 7 624 @7 8734 
Ohio, round hoop, COMMON 2... +0. +2000 7 62%4@- e 
Ohio, fancy brands.........ccecscccseeee 8— @S12 
UO, ORE INN os csi no gc en pees sv anes 8 124 @8 87 
Michigan and Indiana, extra do,......... . 06254 @8 373¢ 
Genesee, fancy brandS..........csccceces 8— @8 25 
Genesee, extra brands........cccsccccess 850 @ 975 
COROSUO, (10 BONG). ...ss.4 cnccrnccdcicenencee 7 374 @7 43% 
Brandy Wines ccesicces cece cehessdecciscense 20 Qi 87136 
SPEER canbe penciseesectemeaninns ag 775 «QT 8736 
Petersburgh City .......2sccccces coe necse 1a, Gee eee 
Richmond Country... cccsicoce||? OsseGn? 10 
Alexandria.. 7 62546@7 75 
ae Howard Street..........sc0000 7 6246 @7 75 
Rye Flour ees asaeres » 4624 @4 75 
Corn Meal, Jersey: 2.0... ...ccctecceces oo ~— @3 624 
Corn Meal, Brandywine.. 4— @5— 
Corn Meal, Brandywine... SOLAS 8 punch. {9 @— 
Grain. 
Wheat, White Genesee.........+. 8 bush. 213 @215 
Wheat, do., Canada (in bond).........+4. — @2— 
Wheat, Southern, White..... 175 @l1 85 
Wheat, Ohio, White.... 170 @185 
Wheat, Michigan, White .. 180 @1 92 
Wheat, Mixed Western ...........csccecs 170 @180 
Wheat, Western Red ............cscecces 170 @175 
Rye, Northern..... EF fe ckwe suas vesevee i—- @ = 
Ut WNOON ee ae ee coed -~— @—8 
Corn, Round Yellow... occrcesccseences — sl @- & 
Corn, Round White.. ccbaiceosetecse — an. Om o 
Corn, Southern. White........+.. Vee pase - 8 @- 83 
Corn, Southern Yellow......... cee «. — 8& @—83 
Corn, Southern Mixed......... .s00 eseoee -8 @-— 
Corn, Western Mixed...........ese0 ... ~ 86 @- 87 
Corn, Western Yellow.........s2eeee0.0— = @— 
PATO ci b3 hihi dis dae ses dd Gd 9 scan aw — 95 @l 08 
Oats, River and Canal........... suaiieee — 48 @—50 
Oats, New-Jersey...... —44 @—46 
Oats, Western..... — 53 @—54 
AORN, POOMM eos cae codes cs cove natlwees — 46 @—47 
Oates ROUtReenn 5 siena sic oss bi vebtecbebiers — 42 @—45 
Peas, Black-eyed............. #2bush. 275 @2 87 
Peas, Canaga, , . 0c 5205 00:05 880% bush. 1 18%@- — 
Bonney Whites. 2228, pci, tk sees 150 @l 624 
Hair. 
Rio Grande, Mixed.... e000 8 Ib. — 23 @ — 23K 
Buenos Ayres, Mixed........ cceveveeee— 21 @— 2 
Hay, For sHIPPING : 
North River, in bales........ #8 100 Ibs. — 874 @— 90 
Hemp. 
Russia, clean ........+ee+00 -. ® ton. 285 — @320 — 
Russia, Outshot.....sss..scves é —- @-- 
Manilla 8 lb.— 134@ — — 
BiGAhs . ici dorvied sole vdccocviddvcvssoe 10 
AN EAR BE a de cisev se cits yr 
{talian..... 
Po RS re 120 
American, Dew-rotted., «195 — @200 — 
American, do., Dressed........eseeess 210 — @260 — 
American, Water-rotted, Leveives PPP TY Pienliena! ae 
Hops. 
TOSS. . o. odVIi uunes savevccecccee ff Ib, — 40 @ — 44 
FOR cd ee ree soceseceseevevectodens oe Om WM 


American, Prim@srrseereeverecerse te Jb, w= 114% Q—= 13% 















™? gi # Ib. 

irginia...... ‘denaches chtmarin te’ en te -— _ 

Kentucky... pga Castaic dh A smeaa ere o- 5 
Mason County. Neds My eaueede oh tg See CR eae — gy i Il 
BHBEVIAN. fe: sincisie cei Hop epg nd - pemneath,- -— _ 
RE DOMiNgo oo 6.00506 a5 a eK sis wewacess dvs —12 @—18 
Cuba........ BL. Sass Apes sede sib — 1846{@— 2344 
LC, Peete Tere eee ye: —40 @—4 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers.......... — 25 1— 
Florida Wrappers............. —15 60 
Connecticut Seed Leaf. . — 6 20 
Pennsylvania Roth heteas visit. -cssndane 53 15 
ool, 
American, Saxony Fleece.......... 8 Ib. — 50 55, 
American, Full-blood Merino. ses vcee eee 46 48 
American 3g and % Merino ............ — 42 45 
American, Native - 3¢ Merino.. .— 36: 28 
PNET PU, 5s. o ccctigncecescncdivite ts i — 42 @— 48 
Superfine, <p co egecegccess cecccses Oo @—41 
No. 1, Pulled... cecscseseccce socececcee— 33 @—37 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Advertisements for the American Agriculturist must be 
paid for in advance. 


eee 
Qi CARIFIERS FOR OLD MEADOWS.—AN INVALUABLE 
machine for ousting moss and the old fag ee = rere a 
meadows and renovating their T grasses. To be wn by one 
or more horses. [381-tf. fo R ALLEN, 191 1 Water a street. 








ETCHUM’S IMPROVED MOWING MACHINE WITH 
& cane change of gear. The only successful mower now 


Ke etchum’s IMPROVED Machine, which we are building for 
the harvest of 54, was thoroughly tested last season, and the 
advantages gained by our change of Gear are in all respects 
as we designed, viz: durability, Convenience and ease of ac- 
tion. The shafts now haye rings at both ends, which 
overcomes all ached toth and cutting away of boxes. A counter 
balance is attached to the ores shaft, which givesit a steady 
and uniform motion. h Machine can be thrown out of 
gear; there is great jon Ran in getting at each and 
every nut, all of them being on UPPER SIDE OF THE FRAME: Oil 
cups are attached to all the bearings, which, by the use of a 
wad of cotton, hing! ay pe for a lena time, as well as protect 
the bearings from d &e,; the finger bar is lined with 
fron its full width, Ghichepr protects it from wear, 

These and various other additions for strength, durability 
&c., makes them the most simple and perfect agricultural i im- 
plement in use. They weigh about 750 Ibs. each, and can 
easily be carried in a one-horse wagon. 

hey will cut ALL KINDS OF GRASS, and operate well on_un- 
even or rolling lands, or where there are dead furrows. This 
Machine took the highest award, by Le . SPECIAL APPROBATION, 
at the World’s Fair, it alo received, d last season, one 
silver and four gol id medals, and va tous at other flattering and 
substantial testimonials of approval. We have spared nei- 
ther Woe nor money to make them deserving of public favor, 
and hope to be able the coming season to supply the great 
and increasing deman 

We take this occasion to caution farmers against buying 
UNTRIED Mowers, if they do (as was the case with many Nast 
year) they i — loss, vexation and disapointment. 

3 In all cases where eatces are wanted, be sure to give 
us THE NUMBER OF YOUR Macy 

ARRANTY :) That said Machines are capable of cutting 
and spreading, with one span of horses and driver, from ten 
to fifteen acres per day of ANY KIND OF GrAss, and do it as 
well as is done with a scythe by the best of mowers. 

All orders filled by the yruhscribers. Office and Shop, corner 
of Chicago street and Hamburgh Canal, near the Eastern R. 
R. Depot, in Buffalo N. Y, HOWARD & CO.. 

Manufacturers and Proprietors, 

For Sale by R. L. ALLEN, 189 Water street, N. Y. 

The Mower is also manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse, Mason 
& Co., at Worcester, Mass, for the New-England States. By 
Seymour, Morgan & Co., Brockport, N. Y., for Illinois, Iowa 
and Michigan. By Warder & Brokaw, Springfield, Ps .», for 

31-39 


Ohio and Kentucky. 


RESH oe RDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS OF ALL THE 
ARIETIES. Also a choice ery of GREEN- 
USE and oAREa PLAN For sale at A. BRIDGE- 
MAN’S HORTICULTURAL ESTABLIS HMENT. Nos. 874 & 878 
yy Shots sth street, New-York. 
Ge Garden & Greenhouses, Astoria, L. I. 26-38 


name AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, 
ar New-York, offer for sale their usual assortment, 
with the e addition of many rare novelties of Fruit Trees, for 
the Orchard and the Garden; Ornamental Trees, Shrubs,and 
Roses, for the Avenue, Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines for the 
Grapery, and Exotic Plants for Greenhouse culture. Cata- 
logues can be obtained at No, 60 Cedar street, or will be sent 
by mail to all post-paying applicants enclosing a postage 
stamp. 23-71 




















JUST PUBLISHED. 
HE AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN DIRECTORY.— 
Containing practical directions for the culture of plants 
in the Flower Garden, Hot House, Green House, ms or 
Parlor windows, for every month in the year; a description of 
the plants most desirable in each; the nature of the soil and 
situation best adapted to their growth; the proper season for 





transplanting, &c., &c., with instructions for erecting a Hot 





House, Green 


House and laying out a Flower Garden—the 





whole adapted to either gin or small gardens, with instrue- 
tions for preparing the oa propagating, , planting, pruning, 
training and fruiting the Grape Vine, with descriptions of the 
est sorts for cultivating in the open air. By Robert Buist, 
Nurseryman and Grower. Price, $1, 
Everybody His Own Flower Gardener a aritiage eee 
American Rose Culturist - cr 25 
American Florist’s Guide SINUS S TG ORS oth Sot TG 
Breck’s Book of Flowers  - - - - * * * 75 
Bridgman’s Florist’sGuide - - - -* * -  * 50 
3uist’s Kitchen Gardener - x 7 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener . 





Browne’s Ficld Book of Manures, $1,25, ea Sent ee of 





postage. 
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GARDEN SEEDS. 
GENERAL LIST OF FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, imported 


and raised for R. L. ALLEN. 189 and 191 Water street. 
—Early May, Prince Albert, Early Warwick, Early 
Was cy. Suns, Mar my hy mo or A by Mey Ce 
Early ror, Bishops r 

Blue Imperial Blue ene hy airbeetals x he on of Eng- 
White rrowf: k Eyed Marrowfat, and 

all of t’s Giferent varie ~ Sage 
rly © erenton on Be ar. Stowell’s Ever- 
lint, Yellow Flint, 


Oory.— 
32. Fe Old Colony, © Constant on wa 
Browns, an 


Freed China, Early Valentine, Yellow Six Works. 
i k, Large te Kidney, Refugee or One Thou- 
= * io One, Dutch Case Knife, Lar Lima, Horticultural 
Scarlet Runner, White on Runner, Dwarf 
Parents ris, Red Mohawk, Turtle gow. 
Borxco! .—Green Curled 


LE 0! 
AULIBLOWER. re Early prt iy as h Kale Walchren. 
Y.—Whi hite fol! — Silver Giant, e Manchester, 


gy oe ys or Pepperarass Woter or Winter. 


Oucumpsr.—Early Frame, aeog | White — very fine, Lon- 
don Long Green, Short —— rickley, Extra Long Green 
i or West — 

Eaa ie, ana 


White. 
ee Reng beg Broad Toawek Batavian. 
Carrors.—Long Orange, White Belgian, Early Horn, Large 


Altingham. 
—Early Blood:Turnip, Flat Bassano, teas — Red, 
Sound nall Long Dark Blood, Yellow Turnip, Ea pS Ac 
rge Wethersfield Red, White Silver Sin Yel- 
low Silver Skin. 


? —All oo the varieties. i Nici siatatiaeeed a 
a Mountain Sprout, Mountain eae . very fine, 
Long Island k Spanish, Citron for preserv 


aa Red, Round Red, Large Yellow, Small Yel- 


low. 
cB.—Early Curled Pie hee White Cabbage. Fine 
Imperial Cabbage. Roya Large Green Ice 
fiead, Brown Dutch, Sip ¥ D Brow Head, Large India, Ice 
aris Green 
N.—Green Citron Pine Apple, Skillman’s Fine Netled, 
Nutmeg, Large Feet: Cantelup, Large Musk. 

RabDisH,—Wo00d’s ame Early Short Top. Long Scar- 
let, aw. Scarlet T Long Salmon, Long White, Naples, 
White Turnip, Yellow 1 ae ~ad Fall Spanish, White Fall 
Spanish, Rose Colored, China Winte: 

‘CaBBacr.—Early|York or June, Ear "Varet one Loaf, early Flat 
Battersea, hers e French Saeerh, Comstock’s 
Prem. Flat Dutch, Large Dru: = ter, Lar Large Flat Dutch, 
a Bergen or American, Tree Gr Fine Drum- 
h Savoy, Green Gishe Savoy, Red oooh, Wakefield, 


tch, 
Prati eee 
$0, @ new and choice ‘varie 
nae AND ASPARAGUS ROOTS, fresh and of 


ine GHOIGE ASSORTMENT OF FLOWER SEEDS. 29-tf 


BOOKS OR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE, 
Furnished by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 
L he Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 


Te tvery Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
Il. The American pence Gardener. Prics 25 eens 
IV. = fmerican # ose Culturer. Price 25cen 
Vv. on Manures. By S. L. Dana, price 25 cents. 
Vi. Skinner's elements of Agriculture,—Price 25 cents. 
me wt am of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation, 
cen! 
VIII. Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c., 


25 cents. 
Fs a aud Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies, 


cen 
The Hog—its Diseases and Management, Price 25 cents. 
Xi. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., 


cents. 
_ Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25 
een’ 
XII. Chemistry made Essay for the Use/of Farmers, Price 


cen 
XIV. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 
beak ublished. Price $1 

. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
a. Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. 


ice $1 
XVI. Buist’s Kitchen pleaser. Price 75 cents. 
XVII. Storkhort’s Che: Field Lectures. Price $1. 
XVIII. Wilson on the Cultivation = Flax. Price 25 conte. 
XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia y eae. Price $1 25 
XX. Allen's Rural Aronitecture. Bie 1 25. 
XXI. Phelps’ Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 


cents. : 
EEE. Scensten's Lectures of Practical Agriculture. Paper, 


aonb 50 cen 
* XXIII. cohnston’ 's Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 
XXIV. + Conair Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 


10, Price 

~ Randall’s Sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 

VI. Miner’s Asmetioan Hee Ke nb per’s Manuel. Price $1. 
Vii. Dodd’s American Cette Doctor. Complete. Price 


Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 


ol. Price 

v ic 

oo a Price #1 36 "3 Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 

XXX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep.— 

Price 75 cents. 
XXXI Youatt on the Ho of. Complete, Price 60 cents. 
xx . Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By. Stevens.— 


$ 
XXXIV. The pe Sephora own Book. Edited by Youatt, 
Skinner and Ra 
nee Stephens’ tok of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide.— 
Hdited b meionac. Price $4. 
3S Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 
c i American Florists’ Guide. Price 15 cents. 
XXXVIIIL. The Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper. Price 30 


eents. 
XXXIX. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 


ents. 
, XL. Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price 


XLI. $4, Undler's Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 
a Gans n’s Toners -. am A book for every mar- 
man and woman 
ae chit Nash’s i pnd Farmer. A book for every boy 





ie 


#1. - 

















in the country. e 50 ce 
a Allen's * Dissanee "of “Domestic Animals. Price 75 
ons " 


V. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2 50. 
pings Vii. Smiths Southern pioaitene. re A = ts 
Landsca| a ‘on mt 
a ks, Pleasure disounax &c., &e. ted b; 
wis F. Allen. Pte $1 25. 


LY PUBLISHED. 
XLVIII. ord Semmes Land Measurer; or Pocket Compan- 


Price 50 
ae  Buist's . pmerionn Flower Garden Directory. Price 


i American Fruit Grower's Guide in Orchard and Gar- 
“ most complete book on the subject ever pub- 


a M, SAXON, 12 Palson street, N.Y. 


f | sale: 


NEW AND —- FRUITS. 
OVEY & CO., NO. 7 MERCHANTS ROW, BOSTON 
have the pleasure of offering to amateur cultivators and 
the trade generally, the following superior new fruits, of which 
they possess the ENTIRE STOCK, and are now first offered for 


BOSTON PEAR. 

A new native summer variety, ripening from the middle to 
last of August, just before the Bartlett, of large size, with a 
beautiful waxen yellow skin, and a red cheek, superior to any 
variety of its season. 

sg fine r was first exhibited by Messrs. Hovey & Co. 
before the Mass. Hort. Soc. in , and repeatedly since that 
time, obtaining the mionent commendation of the Fruit Com- 
mittee, who have spoken of it as follows: 

“From Hovey . &@ new native pear, of good size, fair 
and handsome, of a brisk vinous flavor, fully equal to an 
Urbaniste in its best om and one of the finest early 
pears,”—Report of Aug. 1850, 

“The Messrs. H. & Co. have also presented this season a 
native variety of great beauty and of fine quality. which 
raw to rank among the best of our early pears.”—Hon. 

Witper, in the bporncuiariat, . 

In 1850, the Mass. Hort. Soc. awarded Messrs. H. & Co. the 
PREMIUM to the variety. as the -— summer pear. 

1853, the Mass. Hort. Soc. awarded Messrs. H. & Co. a 
gratuity of $20 for the Citsoheetion of this ae: 
the Ist Pa A ml aa each. A’ = oe ready for ny on 

e 1st of April next, a eac ew trees of very large 

size, full of flower-buds, $10 ea: — 
HOVEY CHERRY. 

This new y+ superb Cherry was raised from seed by 
Messrs. H. & Co., and is one of the largest and most beautiful 
cherries known. It measures more than an inch in diameter, 
and is produced in clusters cf twent + sarty, cherries each. 
a he or is amber, beautifully ~~ ed with coral red. 

Flesh firm, sweet and rich, ~ —_ ing the 7 gh of pale, and be- 
ae of August. It is beautifully figured in the Fruits of 

merica. It first fruited in 7 1848, and has obtained the follow- 
ing ¢ cominendatory notice :— 

he best, if not the very best new cherries tasted 

the ar en 1851, was a Seedling of Messrs. Hovey. It 

was of the joxqest, size, sweet, high flavored, and very fine. 

The aroeans' ae cations are that it will take a high rani and 
d favorite.”—Mr. Canor’s Report, 185 

“On the ink July, Messrs. H. & Co. produced their Seedling 
Cherry, mentioned in the preceding report. This, notwith- 
standing the unfavorable season, fully maintained the high 
character then awarded to it.”—Report of Fruit Committee, 








The committee awarded Messrs. Hovey & Co. the APPLETON 
Go_p Mepat for this variety, it having proved, for five con- 
secutive years, a new and superior cherry. 

Young and handsome trees of this —— cherry will be 
ready fer sale the Ist of April next, at $3 eac 

CONCORD GRAPE. 
MR. BULL’S NEW AND SUPERIOR SEEDLIN 

This remarkably fine American variety is | the greatest 
acquisition which has ever yet been made to our hardy 

apes, and supplies the desiratum so long wanted, of a supe- 
rior table grape, sufficiently hardy to withstand the coldest 
climate, and early enough to ripen its fruit inany part of the 
Northern or New-England States. It is roUR WEEKS earlier 
than the Isabella, and two weeks omer than the Diana. It 
was fully ripe_the last senson (1853) on the 3d of Septe mber, 
when Messrs. Hovey & Co. exhibited specimens from Mr Bull’s 
- = a vine before the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 


cie 

It s" a most vigorous growing vine, perfectly hardy, with 
buaches of large size, handsomely shouldered, often weighing 
a pound, and with large roundish oval berries, frequently 
measuring af inch in diameter; color very dark, covered 
with a thick blue bloom; fiesh free from all pulp; flavor very 
rich and lucious, with a ‘fine sprightly aroma. The foliage is 
large, broad, and thick, and the berries have never been 
known to saidew. rot, or drop offunder any circumstances, 
during the five years since it has borne fruit. All judges 
we have tasted it pronounce it far superior to the Isabella 
in its ripest conditions. 

Opinions of the Fruit Committee of the Mass. Hort. Soc. 

pt. ee grape from E. W. Bull; large, hand- 

some, aot excellen 

1853, Sept. Pally - equal to specimens last year, and proves 
to be a@ remar kably early, handsome, and very superior 





ict strong one-year old vines by be ready for sale ‘om 

and to the trade, a per doz. All orders 

Lt Sy attended to in the Slee in which they are re- 
ceived. 30-31 





SALE OF STOCK. 


URE BRED STOCK AT PRIVATE SALE AT MOUNT 
., yordbem, Westchester Co., New- — Eleven Miles from 
Hall, N. Y., By Harlem Railroad Car: 

Aa es met with more success than I ‘antici ated the «* 
— with the Catalogue of male animals at Private sale, i 

¢ toneon for offering this lot of animals, AND M NE 
SALE B AUCTION, WILL NOT TAKE PLACE. A full des- 
criptive Siacheeas with prices attached, se be published on 

the fifteenth of April, and I intend to be at home myself to 
see any who maycall. I will sell at private sale, about 18 
Short-Horns, 6 of which are young Bulls and Bull elves. The 
Cows and Belts. rs san h, will be in Calf, to the Celebrated 
Imported Bul 9918) or Imported, ** ROMEO. 

ner of the at Prine es Saratoua, in 1853; and ws at yes 
can Institute the same ane eer 

_ The young Bulls Bull Calves, are some of them from 

mported Cows, ooh 4 sired in England ; and others are sired 
~ the imported Marquis of Carrabas, (11789,) winner of the 
first Prize at Saratoga, the past year, as a two year old. 

Also, about 10 or of Devons, consisting of a yearling Bull, 
sired BS hg AJOR, and 4 Bull Calves, sired by 
first Prize Bull BRAN UARTLY, and orem of them 
from iny i m imported ws on adters old enough, will be in Calf to 

UARTLY. Also 6 or 8 Suffolk Sows: and several 
Foes Suffolk and Essex Boars. Also, 2 South-down Ram 
imported direct from Jonas Webb ; and 6 Yearling Rams, rl 
bred by me, from Stock on both sides, imported from Jonas 
Webb. Catalogues will be forwarded b: Mas if desired. 

All Animals delivered on SHIPBOARD, AIL CAR in the 
City of New-York, J free of e pense to ‘the yon ney The 
Devons are at my Herdsdale ee 122 — north, to which 
place I will take persons | both to and fro 

MY FRIE BECA z. who. is ype in sev- 
eral of my Importations, will aoe sell about 10 head of Short- 
Horns, Bills are aso ge young Bulls, and 5or6 Females. His 
young Bulls are vee of them frome in kaperted Cows, and 
sired by the LORD O ? ERYHOLM eo » and the cele- 
brated first Prize Imported Bull R ar’s sows 
and Heifers are in Calf to the impo ous Bull, MARQUIS 

89.) Mr. Becar can be seen at his Store, wt 
187 means, New-York, at which pace he will make arrange- 
ments to to his Farm, at Smithtown, Long Island. His 
animals wW' i be entered in the same Catalogue with mine, 
which can be obtained by addressing him at his Store, or me 
at Mount Fordham. His animals will be delivered in the same 
manner as mine. Our Importations have been in almost all 
cases made at the same time, and are of equal eae ee 





ing that I have more in number. RI 
‘=. is, Cash on delivery. 
arch 16th, 1854, s 29-37 





OP-EARED RABBITS OF IMPORTED STOCK (Price $10 





per pair,) for-sale by #.!PARSONS, Flushing, L. I. 98-81 








SEEDS. 
OTATO.—EXCELSOIR. oo JUNE, ASH LEAF KID- 
ney Mercer, British 
6 Seana Wueat.—Black Sea fering, Tea Spring, Golden Drop, 
ina Pea. 
0 oo Oats, very superior.—French Oats, Poland Oats, Potato 
ots. 
BaRLEY.—Two and Four Rowed 
Grass Sreps.—Ray Grass, Steet Vernal, Orchard Gr rps, 
Timothy, Red Tops Blue Grass, Lucern, White Clover, 
Clover. ' [29-tf] | R. L., ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water street. 


HEPHERD DOGS.—WANTED ONE OF THE ABOVE 

of the Scotch Collie breed. He should be under one 

year old, and partially trained. Name lowest price at once, 
which must be moderate. A. B, ALLEN, 189 Water st. 


GENUINE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
HE SUBSCRIBER HAS NOW ON HAND, AND IS OON- 
stantly wanufecturing at his works in MIDDLETown, 

Conn., SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF Lime, which he warrants free from 
any adulteration, and equal, if not payer to any in the 
market. It is made of bones, - repared in the most approved 
manner, put up in substantial bags for Seen. and is 
furnished promptly to order, or at the wi 

He also manufactures and has constantly on hand for the 
market, Bone Dust of a superior quality. 

These fertilizers have been thoroughl. tested by careful and 
experienced agriculturists in. this vicinity, and have given 
aemeral satisfaction. 

March 13, 1854. (28-40.] Middletown, Ct.. 

IRECTIONS FOR THE USE _OF GUANO.—A full and 
minute description of the different crops and soils to 
which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full Hrections f for its 
application, a pamphlet for 96 pages, and can be sent through 


the mail. ice 25 cents. 
12-tf. R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water st. 


MUSQUIT 'GRASS, 
4 here TRUE MUSQUIT GRASS, GROWN BY A CAREFUL 
Georgia Planter. This has proved the most sure and 
valuable grass for stock yet cultivated at the South, and is 


luable to the planter. For sale 
— se ICHARD PETERS, Atlanta, Ga.., 
189 and 191 Water St., N.Y. 


8000 QUINCE TREES FOR SALE. 
PPLE AND ORANGE QUINCE TREES OF LAST YEAR’S 
cuttin pnd two, three or four years old. For sale by 
JAS. eA SCOFIELD. Inquire of THOMAS BURKE, 
March 17, 1854. (28-31.] | Morristown, N. J. 


HANGHAI BUFF, GREY, AND WHITE; ALSO BRAMA- 
Pootras and Malay fowl; 100 pairs assorted for sale, Also 
Brahma Pootra White Shanghai Eggs, at $5 per dozen ; Black 
and Buff Shanghai Eggs, $3 per dos, They also have for sale 
Trees and Plants, Ornamental Shrubs, Roses and Grape Vines. 
Catalogue furnished. Apply by mail < (post paid) to 


27-35 Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., Oe. Y. 


CLARK, AUSTIN & SMITH, 
Ned PARK ROW, and No. 8 ANN STREET, HAVE RE- 
contly ublished new renitions of the following books: 
ORTON’S SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTU 
Elements of Scientific Agriculture, or the Connection between 
Science and the Art of Practical Farming. Prize Essay of the 
New-York State Agricultural Society. By John P. Norton, 


M. A. 
CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND 


By James F. W. Johnston. With an Introduction hy John P. 
Norton. 29—31-33 














also by R. 
27-tf 














MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
rss INSTITUTION IS SITUATED AT MORRISTOWN 
.J., about an hour and a half’s ride from the city of 
New-York, on the Morris and Essex railroad; the cars leay- 
ing New-York several times aday. It has been ably patron- 
ized for the lastsix years. There will be a vacancy fora few 
more pu upils in April. 

Faithful teachers are provided for English branches usually 
required ; also Drawing and Painting. French, Latin, and 
Spanish under a native teacher. 

Vocal and instrumental music by an accomplished player, 
whose time and pesennen has been forzyears devoted exclu- 
sively to this objec 

Further particulate, and circulars, may be Lobenined by ap- 
plying to LEY, Princi: =. or at the book-store of 

essrs. C. Shepard & Co., 152 F 
or at this office. 

Persons wishing to send their daughters from home, would 
do well to visit this Institution before deciding. 27-tf 


ton street, near Broadway, 





WW take FELT, NO, 191 PEARL STREET, (NEAR 
Maiden Lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Im 
porter and Dealer in Paper and Stationery of every descrip- 

tion. Particular attention paid to orders 26-77 


VALUABLE PLANTS 
| eae THE GARDEN, NURSERY. GREEN-HOUSE, AND 





Pleasure Grounds. Carriage paid to Bosto: 

ATSON, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Maas., offers for 
sale a very complete collection of plants of every oe 
including all those of recent introduction. Catalo; epues 
tis, oe vooee aid on receipt of a postage stamp. ual is. 
counts 

Dwarf and Standard fruits of the very best sort: 
APPL p. PEAR, Cherry, Quince, (Angers) Mahaleb 
and Paradise 8 


ocks. 

CU. ANTS, ‘GOOSEBERRIES, por Rhubarb. 
&e. Aspara gus, a New White Blackberry, High: 
Bush cu tivated Blackberr 

STRAWBERRIES, the facet collection in the countr 7; 
nearly a hundred varieties, including every novelty o: or. 
eign or native production 
a pel F BEST FRUIT and Ornamental Trees and 

rubs, 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS AND HEDGE PLANTS, 
for the Avenue, Lawn, Cemetery and Strest in great variety, 
many noveities. el . 4 

$i, Doulsla gracile, (new,) $1. Spirea Callosa, (new,) $1 50. 


Pyrus mmbicat roses. $1 
000 NORWAY. SPRUCE, SILVER _FIR, Austrian Pine, 
Scotch Fir, pris Vite of sorts, Scotch Larch, &c., with vari- 
eties of Deciduous Trees, suitable for nurseries or belts, &c., 
ae from $10 to $20 per 1 
A very large and fine collection of new and ay = king Varie- 
ties, recently pa of Verbenas, Fuchsia y-flow- 
ered Chrysant hemums, (100 var., apving, ye ay Scar- 
fet Geraniums, Petunias, Roses, Double-Quilled Belgi 
Daisies, Lantanas, Carnations, Dabiiee, Claes Soe 
Gesner as et Gloxinias, Cinerarias, including the best foreign 
novelties for 1 
Fine named edinia of Iris, Phlox, Viola, Lobelia, Sedum, 
Potentilla, Campanula, are us, Hollyhock, Pansy, &c. 
Japan Lil “yh Gladiolus, Tiger flowers, Tuberoses, &c, Oxalis 
De; ab for edging ‘an bedding, 910 per 1000, 
a talogues now ready. 
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0. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE oe LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 

fertilizer has been used for several years in England 

and other parts of Europe, and, next to Guano, holds the 

highest ran “in popularity, and the extent to which it is mused 

among farmer: a ts introduction in this country has been 

more recent; b _ the progress it has made in the estimation 

of the public has not been —_ meres or successful than 

- Itis now extensive ed throughout the Northern 

ites, after a full trial and avestigation of its merits; and 

it is rapidly becoming, li is predecessor, Guano, a favorite 

menure at the rege and d bo é 

composed o nes, decomposed b 

the addition of about one ut their weight of calpburis 

acid, diluted with water, to which is added a due proportion 

of no and sulphate of ammonia. The latter is the active 

and one of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 


y soil in which there is not already a full 
ath wt ne prosphates, wh — is seldom the case. crops 
enefited by its applicatio: 
7 or sale in large or small uantities, in bags of 150 Ibs. eech. 
No charge for packag pecs wil will be branded “0. B. De 
ame. 


Burg No, poavet hoaphiate 0 

RUVI of best g 

oA oul TURAL and HORTIOULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
and GARDEN 8EEDS§, of various sorts, fresh home 


gro and 
om AMERIOAN AGRICULTURIST—weekly, #1 per vol- 
“Jor sale at Re Ly ALLENS Agricultural Wareh a 
ur: an 
seed Store, 189 and 191 Water street, New- York. ia ome e-tf 


R SALE AT THE SOUTH NORWALK NURSERY, THE 

‘eat New Rochelle or Lawton Blackberry Plants; also 

nts of the White fruited Blackberry. For salealso a large 
Stock of small pleats of the new or North River Red Antwerp 
plants, at the low price of fifteen dollars per thousand. The 
Shove; plants all warranted. OUR & CO. 


. SEYM 
24-86 South Norwalk Nursery, Conn. 


. TKINS’ SELF-RAKING REAPER.—40 of these machines 
— nav last Joe pare in grass or grain or both, with al- 

ost un form oly Rea guocene. in nine different States and 
anada. TWENTY-SIX PREMIUMS, apes two at the 
Crystal Palaps, (silver and bronze medals,) were awarded it 
* 5 ae autumn exhibitions. I am building only & 300, senich 











Gy MIL 
to $25, and 
Power. 


Hose, dn 


19, 191/2, 20, Al, 
ORN-SHELL 
ef ane ls, £8 


STEEL AND COAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 
wi at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 


ILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all canine ae and sizes. ah ion 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, A ESS- 
chain Pups ; Leather, tintte Percha, India Rubber 
C= RNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX- 
— for the California and Oregon Markets. 


HRESHERS AND FANNIN 
Three Sizes and Prices, requiring fring trom > oi sign’ 
horses to drive them, with correspondin ng he 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United. Btates, 
ety RN eee 101A, 1114, 131/2,14, 15, 18, 181/2, 
A2, 50, 60, and all other 


HAY, STRAW, AND STALE-OUTYERS, 
., of all 
1 ELEN, 199 and 191 Water street. 


COMBINED—OF 





ork, 


EES & HOYT, PREMIUM PATENT RIVETED STRETCH- 
ed Leather Band Manufacturers, 37 Spruce street, } is ew 





FERTILIZERS. 


PERUVIAN GUANO,—First quality of F Fresh Peruvian 
Guano, just received in store 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 





aa 





a. ee OF LIME, 

—100 tons Paterson’s Improved, skilful 
the best t materiale, and for sale at lowest rates, by 
MERRICK & BULL, Im ificial 
sale Agents for the Manufacturer, No. 10 Gold street, 1-31 


porters of Artifici 


OR CHEMICAL MA- 
made of 
Manures, Whole- 





being ra: say oeganed. Mr. Joseph H: 








Y. will also a few. ta Early orders ry to 
Rak a st thie 
a. at icago $175—@75 Cash with order, note for $50, 


hen reaper works enccpastall iy, ond. another for 
Lert <+4 Ist December next with interest. i in ad- 
vance, Warranted to be a good Self-Raki 
ents properly recommended, wanted yw the 
eountry. Experienced agents pref erred. It is important 
this year to have the machines widely scattered. 

Descriptive circulars with cuts, and giving impartially the 
waa ems a a as — as successes of the Geaper mailed to a to post 
paid applicati 

Pratrie Farmer” Warehouses, Chicago, Feb., ne 








POUDRETTE. 
HEB LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY OFFER their 
Poudrette for sale in lots to suit purchasers, froma = 
+ le barrel up to barrels, at their usual rates, $1 50 pe’ 
arrel for any quantity over seven barrels, delivered “os on 
board of bgt in the city of N. York, free of cartage or other 
charge. en 200 or 300 barrels are taken, a deduction will be 
made from the above price. That this article has stood the 
teat of fourteen years trial is proof of its efficacy. It is the 
eheapest and best manure for corn ever produced, ; and it has 
the advantage of being useful in small quantities and harm- 
Sow in large. It is a capital manure for peas, strawberries, 
See Py: all garden vegetables. Apply by letter or person- 
to the Lodi Manufacturing Company, 
ray 74 Cortlandt st., New-York. 


ARDENER von THE GREEN-HOUSE AND GRAPE- 
House.—Wanted a Gardener as above, who is_experi- 
in the management of the Green and Grape-House in 
the t united States. None need apply ly except fully palified. 
ater s 


ARLY EXOELSIOR POTATOES.—THIS IS A NEW AND 
very superior sort. They are as early as the June pota- 
8, grow above the average size, are mealy and paltable, 
and have kept better than any other binge planted in this 
Viginity. The rot hag never been known ng them. 
. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water ote N,.¥- 


GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 

B, LONG-HANDL' AND & SLIDING PRUNING 
SHEARS ; Budding and ging Kn ives ; Pruning Hatch- 
saws and Knives: apes ye vine and flower scissors ; bill 
ton hooks; lawn and garden rae: garden scufilers, 
hoes of great variety, shovels and spades; hand engines, 
wae throw water forty feet or more, syringes and water 
fting ghisels, tree scrapers, and caterpillar brushes; 
Franap fanting trowel a, reels; hand plow and cultivator, very 
between rows of vegetables, together with a 

large assortment of ens 3 implement 4 too numerous to men- 

tion. {2ltf] L, ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 


EN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, = WHOLESALE AND 
Retail—cheaper_ than ever, at J. VANDERBILT'S, No. 
ton street, New-York. A very large assortment of ali 

qualities and s' mst "nleo a splendid assortment of fashionable 
goods, which will be ma: o order in a style that cannot be 
0 India rubber Cote and < goods. 


our atrona eis respectful cited. 
=— pec AYA NDERBILT, 81 Fulton street, 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


mre e IMPLEMENTS.—THE SUBSORIBER 

F ke pepe constantly a hand, and offers for sale the follow- 
valuable implemen 

“Ban Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 

hine which every large grain aren od 




















Gra 
should possess. * They are of the best patterns, embrac 
most valuable improvements. 

= Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 


“ay and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s pro 
tigen combining improvements which ma 


e best in use 
Grain mills, corn and cob crushers, a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds 
Horse Powers of all Ld 
siadufecire bots smal 
manufac ure, single 
horses, which bes never been equalled ightness in run- 


ning 01 They are jmpvereesiy approved 
Whetever they hav have Speen tried. 30. Th 
ne 


four horses. These are -saaeiet ae who 
eo ted toallkindsof work. 3d. Eddy’s Circular 


essive 
e them 


ower- 
y far 


of iron, 
rought 


iron Power, large S Seg wheels, 8, one to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 
four horses. “Sth. ‘Warren's Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two 





—_— 


HORSE MARKETS. 


eee ee eee 
MOS SMITH, SALE AND BE OHANGE STABLE, i, Ya 
East Twenty- fourth street, New-York. 





ULL’S HEAD SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, TWEN- 
a ty-fourth street, West i side of Fain Third Avenue, N. Y. 


HAMBERLIN, Proprietor. 





AGAN & GRAHAM, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, 

cor. of Lexington Ave. and Swenivs fourth street, New- 

ork. a ‘&G. have at all times on hand the most select stock of 

Messenger and Abdalla horses, together with good draught 
horses. Horses at livery by the day, week, and month. 1-38 














so that applicati 


Be CHEVEUXTO 
ti 


As an phy oe a of Dand: 
libity in cases of headache, —. the most violent in a few 
moments, cannot fail to ——— t 

The Cheveuxtonique is for sale by all the respectable d 
gists and fancy stores a the ee Lan T ~ Se 

sale, wholesale and retail, is at B 

ng Establishment, No. 439 ectens 


HAIR RESTORERS, &c. 


Ue. —THIS IS AN ENTIRE- 

ly new article, concocted fo! 
oring, and Beautifying the Hair, and, unlike most prepa- 
rations designed for the same objects, it is free from all grease, 
ion cannot soil the most delicate fabric. 
it is unequall 





r the purpose of Preserving, 


ed, while its infal- 
tor universal appreciation. 


rug- 

t for its 

ir-dress- 
2-48 








—ee 


public. 


north. 


southern State 
N. B. 
he direc 


tions for four years, as Wi 
with entire success, provided their localit, 
All communications addressed to R. T. UNDE aa 
. New-York, or Croton Point, Westchester Co., N. Y. 

will receive attention. The additional experience of two past 
scenes, give him full assurance that by improved cultivation, 
= ning, &c.,a crop of good fruit can be obtained 
n most of the northern, and all the middle, western, and 


HORTICULTURAL. 





GRAPE VINES, 


F PROPER AGE FOR POEMine VINEYARDS, CULTI- 

yated from, and containing all the good qualities which 

the most improved cultivation for over fourteen years ae 

conferred on the Croton Point 

Those who may purchase will receive such Ben, 
enable them tocultivate the grape 


To those who take sufficient to plant four acres, as 

he will, when they commence 
owner with one of his vinedressers whom he has instructed 
in his own mode of cultivation ; and he will do all the labor of 
the vineyard, and insure the most perfect success. } 


Peet 





Vineyards, are offered to t 


is not too far 
DER 


every year, 


bearing, furnish the 


The only 
on for the labor. 





char, gs rea 


R. T. U. 





house, Nursery, 


8, Plymouth, M: 


Carriage paid to New-York. 


RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS.— 
Including every thing necessary to the Garden, Green- 
and Orchard, 
tions, at very ow rates. Descriptive price Catalogues gratis. 
Ornamental and other planting 
done in any part of the country. The best season for trans- 
eae is after Oct. ie aeerrret B. M. WATSON, Old Oplosiy 

urserie 


th all the recent introduc- 





ew Trees, 








herses. 





Bedford, Jam, 1st, 


WACHUSETT GARDEN AND 
Nii -BEDFORD, MASS., 
t 


IETORS, Sue: cessors to Henry 
attention of the Dublic to their ex extensive stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens, Ba’ 
and Chinese Arbor V 


pier’s acsortment of Apple, 
Ghexzy. Peach and Apricot Trees. 
The we. x3 Pear Trees is very laree, both on Pear and 
ranteed the best in the Uni- | Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
a. ane he Chain Power, of my own | cultivation. All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown 
and oable-seered, ier. for one and two | by ourselves, a 


NTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
rdus power, for | the Pear, our trees are unrivalled for BEALTH, vigor of growth, 


She are all free fr HE that: destr rete malady 


. hich has never exined fs wthis loc: 
ae trea Bacee Pinan teaniae ae sep “Prices low, and a poetes Seoeunt to the trade. 


ANTHONY & 


tee, Cedrus Deodara, 
Cryptomeria guponion, "Norway Spruce, 


J 
McAFEE, PRO 
H. Crapo, would invite 


lsam Firs, American 


Box, &c., an exten: 


ality. 
17-68 


HOUSE-FURNISHING. 
Cees Y TOPS, MADE BY THE GARNKIRK COMPANY. 
Encaustic Tiles for floors, Vases and Statuary for lawns 


a d &e.., fe le b: 
eft eLER COATES & YOULE, 279 Pearl street. 


RON BEDSTEADS VS. _penewee !—500 ERON BEDSTEADS, 
which fold to occupy th e space of a chair. 600 
inst Yankees’ knives. Iron 














Proof a, Chairs, Iron Hat Stands, 
RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. monte ‘kind ads of Ornamental Tron Furniture, bronzed in 5 
manner, s of Iron Fence a: era: 

LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- e at very low rates. G. MA Mani 
bi pefented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day | 178 He Wie’ street, between Beekman ay oo ce ae x 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOOCK’S PROGRESS- — FURNISHING AND MECHANICS’ HARD- 
IVE Power Presses, combining improvements which are.—M, DA COSTA & CO. offer for sale all articles in 
make them by far the best in use. the above line cheap for cash, ‘dt articies bei digpece ex- 


changed or taken back. No. .206 Chatham street, 


Division street, N. Y. 


LIVERY STABLES. 


ORTHRUP & POST'S DROVE AND SALE STABLES, 
corner of Third Avenue and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
ork. The subscribers, formerly re rietors of the Rose Hill 
Stables, respectfully announce to their former patrons and the 
oz generally, that the: pave taken the five new ase 
apie -erebles, ca) — of ing 300 horses, directly 
ull’s Head o> 4 byt eir efforts to please, hope to 
receive a fair este oe that’ patromngy wai phar fo st so poy 
solici 
New-York, April Ist, 1853 
—New wagons and harness for the tdi of 
their customers. 1-48 


Coen & HUGG, LIVERY STABLES, NOS. 63 £% 
Twenty-fourth street, between Lexington and 
Avenues, (office on Twenty-fourth street,) New-York.—Coaches, 
Light Wagons, and Horses to let on most reasonable terms. 
Horses kept by the day, week, or month. 1-40 


RENCH BURR, ESOPUS AND COLOGNE MILL-STONES, 
Mill Irons and aphiners, of every description, at the 
Olumbian Foundry. 45 Duane street. 1-26 


a 
MACHINERY, PATENTS, &c, 

: AON AND STEEL gANDRREON ‘BROTHERS & Co HERS 
Sheffield, warranted Cast 8 ip pssikc e Co. 

New-York, E. | iadedoans 16 Cliff street. 


ongogite 




















Boston, . B. Taft, 21 Doane street. 
Philadelphia, E. Frith, q 
NewOriane, Ac Hobw, = SH Bank Bice et 
wn | 
MANUFACTURES. 


ANGES AND HEATERS.—I AM NOW PREPARED TO 
supply those in want ofa Cooking Range with one that 

is not o} 1, but more conyeniences for 
boiling. "baking. &c., than any other in by t= ipo. the Etna 


Heater, for warmin; house of nae am. 
2-40 ag ho Sapa Water we 


ISH HOOKS AND ny Trae NEEDLES. 

HENRY WILLSHER, Manufacturer and Impo 
mecdies, Fish-hooks and Fishing-tackle, consisting hnporter of 
and Kirby salmon, trout, nm pike, perch and other Hooks: : 
Salmon, Lake, and Trout Flies; Cork and Wood Floats; 
Twisted and Plaited Silk, Chinese Grass Hair, and Cable- laid 
sanens Bowed, Swivel, Hollow, and Plain $i linkers ; id 
Silk Lines ready for use; Silk-worm Gut? Snells; Double‘ 
Twist, and Single Gut Leaders; Spoon Bait; 
plying and Plain Revie, Nets, Artificial Fish ; alking 

and other Rods; Lolley’s and Chambers’ Sail Needles: ay 
and Willsher’s superior Eharve and Between Needles, 
Cheap for cash, in lots to suit purchasers, at No, 9Cedar street, 
New-York. N. B.—Orders per mail or otherwise promptly at- 
tended 1 to. 2-40 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


eee ere Ne Y. 261. PPP P APOIO 
REENWICH POTTERY, 261 WEST EIGHTEENTH 
street. Steam-pressed Vitrified Drain Pipe, from three 
to elabioes inches in diameter, and in two feet lengths. The 
best and cheapest medium for drainage and erage ever 
yet offered to the public. The subscriber is the exclusive man- 
ufacturer of steam-pressed Drain Pipe in this country, and he 
offers it to the public on as favorable terms as the ordinary 
drain pipe made or sold in this city. 
2-27 WASHINGTON SMITH. 


HOLESALE FISH STORE.—500 BBLS. SALMON, 2000 
bbls. Mackerel, first gost, os ned bag Packages 
Mackerel, 200 bbls. New 5) ew 
Herring, 300 halfs Hew! Herring, 1000 aunts Oe nls. Cod. 
fish, Jars New Anchovies, & Dutch Herring, 
2000 Boxes New Smoked Herring, it New Smoked Sal- 
mon, 500 Kitts New Soused Salmon, 500 Kegs New Spiced Her- 
ring, Sword-Fish, Blue-Fish, Pickled Cod, Haddock, Halibut, 
White-Fish, Sturgeon, Trout, Dun-Fish. & 
‘or sale by NELSON & CO., 
81 Dey street, between Washingtes and West, 
May 1th. i. w-Yor! 
1-52 8. H. dons 


SEEDS. 




















EEDS. —TIMOTHY ; “RED ND WHITE CLOVER ; BLUE 
Grass ; Orchard Grass; Bey Grass ; Red Top; Sugar Corn; 
e ; , Seas: Cabbage; ‘3 Beet; Lettuce; Onions; 
Osage Orange; Large Yellow Locust, and 
all aha kinds: - field and garden sede. Also Rhubarb Roots ; 
Asparagus Plante, &c. R. L, ALLEN, 
"and 191 Water street. 


STOCK. 


| MPROVED ‘STOCK OF ALL KINDS. — HAVING HAD 
great experience & in breeding and yeastag fine stock oo 
the oo twenty offer my services to friends to 
procure it of the eat t and most reliable kinds. As much no- 
tice as convenient is at CA times desirable previous to pur- 
chasing, a as it takes tim make good selections. Early in 
suas i t or September is tire best time to purchase-for the 


Short Horn or Durham cattle, Devons, eer Giderne iswold 
or Jersey and Ayrshires. Long-wooled Sheep—the 
xford, Leicester. Bakewell, and Lincoln. te oe 
a ee FS esa Sheep—such as the Saxon, Span. 
an ench 
“the public Degen hah be on their guard in purchasing improved 
suspecting 








stock. as at which are are poet off upon the un: 
joran a 
1- ee B. ALLEN, No Nog. 189 and 191 Water street. 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Subscriptions can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September 
as a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index— 
begins on each of those dates. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the 
name, number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then en- 
close them in the presence of the Post-master, and ask him to 
mark the envelope, Registered by P.M. 

Back NvumBers are usually kept on hand, and when a sub- 
scription is sent without naming any date for commencing, 
the back numbers from the beginning of the current volume 
will be sent, unless as sometimes happens, an unusual rush 
of subscribers has exhausted the supply. 

The paper is stopped when the time for which it is paid ex- 
pires. A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 

In writing, always give the Post-office (instead of the town) 
and the County and State. Write these very plainly. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy 
as was paid by the original members. 

Those wishing their papers changed from one office to ano- 
ther, should give the name, county, and State, of their old 
and new Post-office. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt can easily be 
given, but when Subscribers remit by Mail this is less conve- 
nient, and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of their funds, unless other- 
wise informed by letter. Any person particularly desiring 
a written receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, 
and it will be sent in the first number of the paper forwarded 
after the money is received. 








2-0-0——— 
Economical Arrangement to furnish other 
Periodicals. 

Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri 
can Agriculturist at reduced prices. Read the following: 

The American Agriculturist will be furnished 


with Harper’s Magazine,one yearfor - - $%400 
“  Putnam’s do do - = * + 40 
*“ Knickerbocker Goo? slits 400 
“Eclectic do SE ee ee 
“ Littel’sLivingAge do- - - - 6 50 

“ National Magazine do - - - - 880 
“ Dickens’s Household Words - - - 3 50 

Address ALLEN & CO., 
189 Water street, New-York. 








J, AIGRAY, Printer, 95/and 97 Cliff street, N, Y. 








PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Twelfth Volume of 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


- ep 000 ee ‘ 
TEE AMERICAN AGHRICULTURIsST, 
A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 832 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 


N. B. The work is divided into ‘two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a com- 
plete index. 
It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 
A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly yol- 
ume for the bound work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 
Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 


and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardéner, 
and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication of the 


day. 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &e., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 


5| has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


~sLhe Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “farmer's 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings, 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will uot depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor. by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well’as the out-door work of the farm will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried by 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall communicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral busifiess 
connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural class, 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. Attey,—its principal 
editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Oranax Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer and agricul- 
tural chemist. i 

They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Auten, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 
fruit grower; Rev. Wa. Curr, and Mr. R. G. Parpgg, both widely known as, pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical agriculture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent agilouttard and horticultural writers, 

All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom can handle the 
Plow as well as the Pen. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS:-CHARACTER. 


The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subseribers at a cost of less than FoUR CENT a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than rwo AND A HALF oRNTS.. Each, number 
will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, é&c., which will ‘often’*be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 
the publishers, 
Terms, c&c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to. sub- 


scribers on the following liberal terms: # 
To single Subscribers, - - - $2.00 a year, $2.00 Hs. 
“ Clubs of 3 do. - . Se Sy ea 5.00 
sae | 5 do. - - >. "ae 8.00 
65D. 100 de, - - + (R67 2 15.00 
“ do. 20 dao. - . Orso Bole 25,00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to oné extra copy gratis. 

The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be pees’ with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or Weekly 
Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per annum. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if enclosed and mailed in the 
presence of the Post-Master. 

Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors; subseriptions, advertise- 

ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & CO., 





‘ 189 Water street, New-York, 








